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FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 


LIFE. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 

Life and friends like seasons pass away ; 

We slept light hearted through the blossomed spring ; 
But scarcely had begun to laugh and play, 

Ere full leaved summer leaped into the ring, 
And looking round, she deigned no longer atay, 

For solemn autumn came with yellow wing, 
And glanced, without a smile, upon our game, 

Then fled for aye, and wrinkled winter came 


THE EARLY DEAD. 

BY ELIZA WALKER. 
The early dead! the early dead! 
We gaze upon thy lowly bed, 
And breathe, with sorrow’'s selfish sigh, 
** Pair child thou wert too young to die"! 
And fain would win thee from the blest, 
And break thy dreams of golden rest. 


The early dead! the early dead! 

Oh! tet no grieving tears be shed, 

For those who pass from death to life,— 
From earth to heaven,—ere comes the strife 
With sin and surrow, toil and care, 

With blighted hope, and dark despair. 


The ear'y dead! the early dead ! 

On! weep not for the spirit fled, 

But weep and pray for thuse who still, 
Climb sad and faint, life's weary hill,_— 
Weep, that they found not peace before, 
And pray that they may ** sin no more.” 


MILTON. 


What varied music breaks throughout thy pagea ! 
ow like a brook meandering along ; 

And then old voices calling through past ages ; 

Anon an ocean, stormy, deep, and strong ; 
Then like the muttered words of thoughtful sages ; 

then like soft vuiced insidens who among, 

The old green forests warble low and sweet ; 

And then a mazy dance with merry tinkling feet. T.M 


THE VIOLET. 
A simple violet graced a ruined wall :-— 
How small a key unlocks the yielding heart! 
That little flower did many a scene recall, 
* And bade the mist trom by gone years depart. 
Again my mind was in the forest green, 
And one was with me, robed in virgin white ; 
We traversed many a well remembered scene, 
Aud lingered in the old wood dreamy light. 
And then [ sighed and knew such things had been, 
Like a bright day closed by a cheerless night. T.M. 


THE NURTURE OF GENIUS. 


Sorrow, thou stern precepiress, take the seed, 
And casti', careless on a rocky bed, 
Where no soft dews from smiling skies may feed , 
But clouds eternal gather round its head ; 
Where murmuring billows lash the sounding shore, 
Where lightnings flash, and muttering thunders roar. 


One dazzling ray, what time the bud appears, 
Bright, burning, brief, let parent Puceous Ging ; 
Then steep the plaut fox ever more in tears, 
Aud bruise, and crush, and trample it, and wring ! 
So from that bitter root shall odours rise, 
Aad w.tb immortal fragrance fill the skies ! 


The Byrons,—Cowypers,—Otways of the earth, 
From such cold.crushing culture took their birth ' 


———_ 
THE BURNING SHIP: 
AN INCIDENT IN THE DOWNS. 
From the United Service Journal. 

It was barely a fortnight «ince [ had received my commission, in the year 1807, 
as Junior Lieutenant of H.M S D —-, thenon the India statio», (a vacancy 
having occurred in her under some puzzling circumstances unnecessary to des- 
cribe bere, which the Admiralty decided on as bringing the appvintment within 
their jurtsciction), and along with it a | tter from Lord —— himself, containing 
@ civil bint, that if I intended remaining in the Service, and \ooked for fuwure 
Prowetion, the sooner | was off the better; a postscript added, that as the 
W— H— (Company's ship) was app» inted to carry out stores to St. Helena, 
and sailed in eight days, be had kindly eugaged a passage fur me, thinking | 
should be * rather burried *® on having such short notice to quit, and might not 
have time to see about it myself So as there was no help for it, | sent my 
traps down to the ship, and join. d her myself at Northfi et Hope on the day 
after. We thence proceeded to the Downs, and auchored in comp+ny with a 
fleet of about foriy sait of West In tia‘nen and five transports, under convoy of 
H M.S A-—, waiting for more moderate weather, and a favourable shift of 
wind. 

Wishing to finish some letters, I left the cuddy rather early, and instead of 
“dowsing my glim” when the Master-at-Arins came round at four bells*, I sent 
him up with a message to the officer of the deck, and contineed writing away in 
m, cabin long after every one else had turned tn, with the exception of the anchor 
watch, whose quich heavy tramp on deck formed a sweet accompaniment to the 
Peppering of the rain against the sash, until, pen in hand, | fell into a sound 
sleep, from whence I was aronsed by the sudden report of a gun upon the Iar- 
board quarter, which | immediately concluded to be the Commodore making 
dislight, supposing that the fleet wax no longer wind-rede. but had swang tothe 
ebb: for when [ came below the A was lving on our starboard tow =| was 
mi-tater, however; the gale was harder than before, and it wanted at least five 
good hours of the time : 

“ Rea ty with the gun, there, for’ard !— Fire !—H ind up the engine from he- 
low !—Call the Captsin !—Pipe both ca ters away! were the orders [ heard 
loudly issuing on bard of us, followed by @ rush up the hatchway ladders, an: 
Oover-head, as if aman bid fallen overto ort. 

* Hook the yard tackles !—TParn the bands up !—Ont laree cutter!" thunder- 
@d torih the skipper, who wae comi g out from under the awning just as | 


_— 


* Ten o'clock, the hour at which the lights are extinguished aft. 
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reached the top of the companion; and ina very short time the boat was swing-| There being six hands in the cutter besides Driver and O’Kasey, 1 let the 
ing in mid air much to the discomfiture of the various live stock in the launch, latter take the bow-oar; and coiling up my legs stowed myself away in the 
if one might judge from the Dutch concert they were kicking up at being with | head-sheets as comfortably as circumstances would allow. When within acou- 
Iwd little ceremony unroofed. | ple of ships’ lengths of the transport, her mainmast, which was more than half 
I sprang into the hammock nettings, and lookéd around, A splendid but an | burned through, and entirely unsupported—the standing rigging being already 
| awful scene presented itself. Broad on our larboard quarter lay the Geurgian, consumed, or now burning,—went with a tremendeus crash ; its scathed and 
| transport; the whole of one side, from the brake of the forecastle to the gang- | scorched topmast entirely bare of rigging, save a mass of burning cordage just 
| way, enveloped in a large sheet of flame, extending as high as her main-top, and | below the cross-trees, (the flames of which were extinguished in their 
| casting round @ brilliant but dazzling and almost painful glare; while the blue | through the air.) was still on-end ; and as the spar fell with its head aft, bearing 
| lights that were continually burning throughout the fleet served to heighten the | a little to the larboard hav d, it regularly cut asunder the mizen-topsail-yard, shat- 
| effect, by rendering all our countenances as ghastly and spectral as though we | tering the top, striking the crossrick-yard with such violence, as to carry away the 
had been inhabitants of another world, svffered to burst the confines of the | slings and bring it down by the run athwart the deck, and, breaking through the 
grave, and summoned, during the warring of the elements, to gaze onthe misery | old. chafed, and worn mizen rigging, like so much packthread, 1t lighted on the 
of the helpless wretches whose fearful shrieks sounded most appalling as they | taffrail, whieh was ground and crushed in an instant level with the deck, and 
reached us at intervals,—now, during the lulls, clear and piercingly distinct, and | there rested quietly, with its head projecting some few feet over the stern. 
then again but faintly, as they died away to leeward, smothered in the howling of We were now rapidly nearing the Georgian, and Driver, who was steering, 
the blast. | sung out to me to stand by with the boat-hook, and stave off any floating pieces 
I was too late to go away in either of the quarter-boats; but as soon as the | of the wreck, lest we might get a hole knocked in the eutter’s bows, at the 
large cutter was fairly hoisted out. [ jumped in and took an oar; for on occa- | same time remarking, she was pretty full of water as it was. t c 
sions like these ** no more cats are wanted than can catch mice.” On reaching It required a quick eye and steady hand on the part of our coxswain to avoid 
the transport, I recognised in the A——"'s barge my old friend Verner, who was | a bumping match, in which case we should mvuet inevitably have come second 
First-Lieutenant of that ship. Short greetings, however, pass in a heavy sea | best off; but he handled the cutter beautifully, although more than once she 
alongside a burning ship ; and indeed we liad enough to doin receiving the poor | was very nearly thrown broadside on to the sea, which I thoroughly expected 
wretches who hastily crowded into the buats, shivering and shaking—not with | was going to make a clear breach over al!, and send us down to Davy Jones at 
cold, for it was scorching hot—and depositing them in safely on board the India- | once. O'Kasey volunteered to board the transport, if the boat's head was 
man (being the nearest ship), where tires were lighted in the galleys, and resto brought right underneath the fallen spar, so as he could scramble up by the 
ratives used to many of the women, who, in a perfect state of insensibility, had | tangled maze uf rigging which remained. I agreed to follow him. He kicked 
been wrapt up in blankets, and lowered down the side with a rope’send. One, | off his shoes; I tried todo the same by mine; but they were originally a tight 
in particular, [ remarked, who seemed much more stunned by external injury than | fit, and from being successively souked, scorched, and wetted again, stuck te 
inward tear. | my feet as though they had been nailed on, and something like the Negro's pig, 
Although the Dealmen, usually on the look-out for accidents amongst the | the more I pulled the more they wouldn't come. “I'll cut em for you,” said 
ships during a gale of wind of this description, were all away assisting a couple | O'Kasey, and suiting the action to the word, he succeeded in divesting re of 
of small craft that had gor upon the Goodwins, yet the Master of the Georgian | these dangerous appendages, at the expense of having the point of the knife 





had reckoned so confidently on receiving prompt assistance from the King’s ship 
and Indiaman, that having (besides his longboat, which was of course stowed 
on deck, and moreover, too much damaged by the fire to be of any service,) 


a minute in the sea that was then running, he had with bis own band cut them 
both away on the first alarca of fire, betore a single soul had time to enter 
either. 

Wuen I returned in one of the boats, which had been sent back for the third 
ttine, with some fresh hands to help in getting out anything that could possibly 
be saved, I found him and about a dozen of the transport’s men still on board, 


vouring to cut away the part of the upper deck and starboard bulwark, which 


mass after mass of burning rigging came thundering down on deck from aioft, 
which, had they been suffered to remain, would have speedily set it all on fire, 
but they were immediately either hove overboard with crowbars, or extinguished 
by the buckets full of water that were incessantly dashed about in every direc- 
tion. But it was all in vain—the flames raged fiercer than ever—the gale was 
rising—the only cable which remained was stranded in two places—and during 
a moment's breathing time a council of war was held between Verner, First 
Lieutenant of the A ; Smitherson, the Master of the Transport ; O'Kasey, 
Sixth Mate of the Indiaman; and mysrif,asto the utility of furthet risking 
ourlives by staying any longer. Under all circumstances there could be but one 
Opinion on the subject; and then, and not till then, did Smitherson quit the deck, 
saying to Verner, as he swung-himself by a rope into the sternsheets of the 
barge, ‘** You will bear witness, Sir, I have done my duty to the last.” And sit- 
ting down, he covered his face with bis hands, to hide the emotions he felt on 
leaving the ship, for the last time, that he had faithfully commanded for so many 
years. 

There was some difficulty in again reaching our respective ships ; and indeed 
it was full time we did so, for the gale was now nearly at its highest pitch ; many 
of the smaller vessels had parted, and were driving on board each other; while 
the sullen boom of minute-gun after minute-gun might be heard in all direc- 
tions, and several times the boats had the narrowest escape of Leing swamped. 
Although cold and wet in the extreme, I felt 30 excited, that instead of going 
below, I remained on the poop, gazing on the still burning wreck, in company 
with many of the officers, when we were suddenly stariled by the shrill sound 
of a woman’s voice shrieking, in the wildest accents of despair, ** My bairn! 
my bairn! Gin ye've the hearts o’ men, ye'll save my bairn! It’s a’ that God 
hae left me!”’ and the female whom I had before noticed as being injured, rosh- 
ed aft: her long dishevelled hair streaming inthe wind, and her pallid counten- 
ance streaked with the blood that had issued from her forehead, and dashing her- 
self down on the deck before the Captain, threw one arm around his knees, and 
pointed with the other, in alinost speechless agony, tothe wreck. The skipper 
looked at the weather, and shook his hea!—then at the Georgian—and lastly 
at the poor creature who lay extended at his feet. From what little [ have seen 
of Captain S——, I should judge him to be as clear-headed and strong minded 





officer gave way befo:e his feelings as a mn, and he shouted, in a voice that 
needed no speaking-trumpet to assist it, ‘* Vulunteers for the wreck! —I'll go 
myse'f,”’ he added, turning round to Driver, the chief mate. 

* Not while there are six officers in the ship, by G—, Sir!”’ bluntly replied 


ling over the hencoops, followed by O' Kasey, five of the forecastle-men, and 
myseif. ‘‘ Bear her off with your oars, boys! Lower away roundly! Let 
ge-o!"’ sung out the old fellow directly the boat’s bottom touched the water. 


heads ; but we were forced to * out knife,” and cut right through the other one. 
At last we shoved off, bending to the oars in silence—small talk growing gene- 
rally rather scarce when Death ts staring people in the face; and indeed there 


mountains rolling; and though the cutter was fitted with air-tight lockers, 


of water to the gunwale'’s edge ; yet, as we were not provided with the same, 
nad anything happened to capsize her bottoin upwards, and. cant us out, it 
would have been but poor fun to know that she swam while we ourselves were 
a nking 

The lower rigging of the Indiaman was crowded as high nearly as the fut- 


hundred vuices shouted in a breath, **Give way, my fine fellows! Guve way, 
shipmates—for your lives, give way!"’ But there was one on board that ship 


*- Bless ye, bless ye !—the Father o’ the fatherle«s preserve ye in his mercy '— 





amongst us, officer or man. 


only one quarter cutter, and an old crazy dingey, which would not have lived | 





a* any manafloat. But in this case the calculating dictates of prudence as an | 


The after tackle unhovked of itself, and was instantly rounded up high over our | 





tock-shrouds. The eyes of all were intently fixed opon us; and above two 





ruo about half an inch into my great toe. j m: 

“ There you are, boys—jump while you may, and catch like eats !’’ was the 
exhortation we received from Driver. 

O'Kasey shut his eyes, and stepping on the gunwale, bounded lightly off like 
a Dublin harlequin; but I kept mine wide open, and, singling out @ rope, made 
a desperate spring upwards. One convulsive clutch, a strenuous exertion of my 
arms, and [ was astride the spar and onthe transport’s deck in the course of 
half a minute. ‘ 

A great oversight had been undoubtedly committed by us all in not ascertain- 
ing as to where there existed the greatest probability of finding the child before 


working away like horses, totally herdiess of their danger, and literally endea- | we left the ship. Luckily, we espied it uder the lee of one of the carronades, 


where it had heen left and forgetien in the hurry of the moment.) wrepped in @ 


was on fire. The ship presented a most singular appearance, one side only hav- | blanket, wnturt by the falling of the mast, and soundly sleeping in its innocence, 
ing been at all burnt, for the flames had been driven aft toorapidly by the violence | amid the roariug of a gale which blew loud enougt to wake the dead, 
of the wind to allow of their spreading much iv a lateral direction. True, | 


** Can vou swim !” said O’ Kasey, addressing me. 

« Ves.” 

“ Arrah, hauld the babby, thin !” 

* Can yout” 

 Divila stroke !” replied he ; and, running out to the mast-head, he fearless- 
ly flung himself overboard, trusting to the men in the cutterto pick bim up. 

I looked round for a grating to lash the child to. in case of anything happening 
to myself, but none was to be found; and as! was nearly scorched to death 
with the flames. and suffocated with the smoke, I lost no time in following the 
young Irishmnan’s example; and, providentially, we were all three houked out, 
and hauled into the cutter, without any material Camage. 

How we ever got near the Indiaman again, God only knows. Even as it was 
we fetched a good half cable's length asternof her ‘The other ships were sull 
further to windward, so she was our only chance, aud a very poor one, too; at 
least, I thought so. h 

The men were terribly winded: the boat was half full of water, which, of 
course, made it so much the heavier to pull It was perfectly impossible to bale 
any of it out, furthe biggin was anywhere but where it ought to have been ; and 
as to hats—J.ord! it was a matter of thankfulness that the hair itself was not 
blown off our heads. 

Capiam S—— had, however, provided against such an emergency on board 
the Indiaman. Some coir rope was stopped with a bit of spun-yarn to the life- 
huov, having a spare end of from ten to fifteen fathoms long, the rest being coiled 
clear away on the he pa in diness for veering. The laniard of the buoy 
was then cut,—sufficrent scope of stray line being first paid out to allow it to 
reach the water, and drift away without checking,—when it came floating 
down tous in gloriousstyle. The end of the corr, which was float ng ov the 
surace, and waving about like a snake, was easi'y caught hold of, and a pretty 
severe turn taken with it round one of the thwarts. A haweer, which was ther 
sent down to us by means of a snatch-block, with a couple of double headed 
shots slung to the hook, to keep it steady and accelerate its travelling, was also 
made fast; and the end in board, of which there was’ barely enough, being 





brought te the capstern.—* H-ave round ' was the word, and away went 


e cutter f-aming and flashing throogh the waves. 
r Had not the eee been ween strongly built, she would have been torn, and 
rivin, 48 O'Kasey expressed st. into ** Smithereens ;” for, long before we wete 
onder the ship's stern, the water was up to the rowlocks, and more than onee 
we were literally dragged right under a sea ; but, thanks to the lockers! with 
no further damage than a few good salt-water duckings ; and, at last. we had the 


| inexpressible satisfaction of seeing the child run up to the driverboom end in a 
this oll roughspun specimen. ‘ Clear away the cutter!" continued he, scramb- | 


basket, and restored alive to the arms of its mother, who was craning over the 
taffrail in almost frantic ecstasy. 4 

Thank God ! the deck of the W—— H—— was soon onee more beneath our 
feet; and exhausted as [ was, [ neither stayed to hear the fine sprech Captain 
S$ —— had prepared for us on the occasion, nor the flattering encomiuins of the 
lady passengers.—many of whom were up in the cuddy at the time, shedding 
tears enough to float a jolly-boat ; but staggering down to my cabin, after forti- 
fying the inward man, | rubbed the outward dry, and, stripping the sheets from 


were fearful odds against us, for, in the words of the song, “the sea was | vif my cot, turned in between the blankets and fell fast asleep, just as the morning 


gun of the A—— boomed: over the water, announcing to the Pleet that daylight 


lining the sides below the thwarts, so as to prevent her going down, even if full | pad already broke. G.H 


—— 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. S.C. HALL.—[Concludéd from the last Albion.) 
HARRY O'REARDON.—PART IV. 
A few days passed, and the aged sufferer was growing worse and worse ; hee 
hodily agony was exceeded by her mental angui-h, and both were grievous. 
The English. fortunately for thensselvea, have no idea of pride im tho-e whe 


. * 1 J 
regarding our progress with the most painful anxiety, and shuddering at every | bave 'o contend with poverty ; and as it was ey a eS ta 
wave that reared its crest on high, threatening to overwhelm us. and blast her | worldly goods were of very limited extent, the peop “a = pedient pos she 
own fond hopes. We saw her form bending over the hammock-nettings, her | and who were bound to her by ne earthly tie, thought i ex 
hands raised to heaven, and heard her voice through the rearing of the gate, as | should be remuved to St. George’s Hospital. 
she fervent!y exclaimed, in a tone that J shall never forget to my dying hour— 


Peggy Graham felt aseured that such a measure would shorten ber days, and 


| resolved upon telling Moyna the sad story. “ Even.” thought we . she 
Bless ye. bl ss ye!” Whether the prayers of the widowed mother were heard | trudged along the pretty green lane leading to Kensington ; “even if it forces 
aloft or not, [ am not clergyman enough to say; but this moch [ will venture to 
affirm, that had net another an! a mightier arm than ours been stretched forth 
upon the waters, vain would bave been the courage or seamanship of the best 


i h bed we ve 
all belonging to me to sleep with the pig instead of im the Enghis 
go, I'll put up with it, sooner than she should go to be made ap one oon 
plaze the doctors; maybe my new young lady will be two fine, but I'll try ber, 
any way.” 
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Moyna had lived on, poor girl, since she beard of Harry’s being in the neigh- O’Reardon became restless, impatient, wandering instead of losing strength 


bourhood, haunted by a feverish dread or anxiety (she hardly knew which) tha 


t | or consciousness, she appeared to gain both. Yet her voice, which she used 


she might see him. She would have reasoned like a philosopher on the pro- unceasingly, was as a voice from the sepulchre ; and her face, of which every 
priety of any other person, so circumstanced, guing to the hospital ; but Har- feature had been changed by pain, was as the face of a corpse rising in bn 
ry’s mother—alas ! she loved him still too well, and in a way too Irish to suffer | ghastliness from the grave, It would be right and useful for the gay and thuught- 


that. 


less to wateh foran hour by the death-bed. We may think and read of such 


«+ Tell the people at the inn I will pay the expenses !” she exclaimed gene- | things, but we must see them to understand their terrors. 


rously. 
“No, that could not be done now. 
fence at the * hospital proposal,’ that go from the house she wou!d.” 


I bad hardly numbered fourteen summers, when, at the request of a dear and 


Mrs. O’Reardon had taken such deep of- | honoured relative, | sat, during a short warm night in June (the last of her living 


nights), by her bedside. She bad been a woman of singular beauty, and of 


“I'll tell you what,” says Peggy, ** it’s where she would be most comforta- | strong imagination and affections ; to look upon, she was the most magnificent 
ble, just in my bit of a place—it's more like Ireland; and I'd give her up the | person! ever saw—to converse with, the most interesting—and her wild, a 
inner room entirely, if you'd engage to pay the doctor, and find her in the bit | generosity of disposition made her, though born in another land, the beloved an 


and the sup!” 


venerated of a true-hearted peasantry, whose interests were to her as her own. 


It does not need a gorgeous chamber and well-dressed actors to play a tra- | Her youth had long been passed, still she was, oh! how beautiful! They said 
gedy ; there was enough of it without such aids in the rude, unfurnished room | that she was dying, and I remember feeling my flesh creep, aud yet keeping my 


where the dying widow lay, attended at intervals during the day by Peggy and | eyes fixed upon her marble features, watching to see death come. 


Peggy’s children, and at night by Moyna Roden. 


A love for 
flowers had been one of the darling passions of her life, and while, as I thought, 


* God’s blessing on you!” she said on the third night the noble-minded girl | she slept—just as the sun tinted the morning clouds—I stole to the flower-gar- 
had waited by her bed-side ; “ God's blessing on you—I watch for the sound | den, and gathered my lapful of bright summer flowers—roses, and heliotropes, 
of your step, until my heart stops beating, and then I wonder when you will | and myrtle, and snow-white lilies—and, returning, placed them on her pillow, 


come, instead of thinking, as I aught, how you can come. 
once, but I love you now.” 


Moyna, | hated you | and near her long fingers, which were spread upon the coverlet. 


She opened 
her eyes, looked at me and at the flowers, and smiled; and then I remember 


“If you will not talk, I will tell you something,” she said smiling ; and those shuddering, while I gazed, to see the fixed and glazed expression of those open 


smile on such a subject. 


_who know her history and her heart, will know how hard it was for her to | eyes, and stole near an old and faithful servant and whispered, ‘Is Death 
«My mistress has got an advertisement put in the | coming?” and she answered, * He is come 


I fell on my knees and hid my 


papers, saying that if your son will call at a place in the City, he will hear of | face; I bad expected the mighty tyrant in his terrors, and I had heard prayers 


something to his advantage.” 

‘“* She hasn’t named him by name, has she!” inquired the old woman, peer- 
ing into her face. 

‘She would have done so, but I requested her to put only ‘If H—— 
O’R——,’ and word it so as to be only understood by himself.” 

«The blessing of God on you for that, above all other things!” exclaimed 
the widow. ‘ Look, Moyna,—death I know is griping at my heart—but he 
shan’t have me till I see Harry—yet I’d rather give him up my last breath with- 
out a struggle more, than have Ais name disgraced by being put in a common 
paper—where the name of an O’Reardon never was before !”’ 

The accident and over-excitement, working upon the extreme age of the 
proud woman, reduced to absolute dependence on those she had so long de- 
spised, were evidently hurrying her to her final home. And it was pitiable to 
think of her last breath mingling with the breeze of a strange land ! 

Moyna never saw her, during the fifteen nights she watched by her bed-side, 
enjoy an hour’s repose ; every step, every noise in the street, she fancied to be 
occasioned by her son returning ; still he came not. She had concealed from 
Moyna the fact of his disgrace and the kindness of his benefactors—she could 
not bear the idea of her knowing his weakness ; and though Moyna had heard 
it all from Miss Dalrymple, her delicacy obliged ber to keep the secret of her in- 
formation from the dying mother. It was a beautiful picture of genuine virtue 
—to see that girl watching the couch of one who had caused her so much sor- 
row—whose pride had wrecked her little barque of happiness. During the day 
she laboured in her situation; at night repaired to that noisome room, to mi- 
nister to the wants of the forsaken widow. Her employers (who knew the af- 
fectionate history of her simple life) respected her high-souled charity too 
much to oppose her wishes ; and even Peggy was suldued to deferential silence. 

“ T dont know what to make of her, Mike,” she said to her husband. ‘ Why 
she even paid the priest ; and I can’t think she has any great notion of Harry 
himself—for she never speaks of him——”’ 

“*Augh!” replied Mike; who seldom ventured an observation in the pre- 
sence of his eloquent wife. 

**Can you come at the knowledge of her mind, Mike—you used to be purty 
cute?” 

This was an extraordinary compliment, and Mike looked astonished, while 
he replied, ** She’s just something above the common.” 

‘* Augh, y’e great gaby, what news you bring us !—sure I knew that myself.”’ 

“ Well!” replied the husband, in a tone between meekness and defiance ; 
‘*since ye'er so knowing, I wish ye’d know how to let me alone!" 

Peggy snatched from his hand the pipe he was im the act of putting to his 
lips, and placing it in her own mouth, exclaimed,—*“ I tell you what it is, Mike, 
I'll put up with none of your tyranizing—so go to bed, and hould ye’r tongue, 
there’s no rest nor pace with it day or night—click clackin’ !—click clackin’ ! 
like a Leprebawn’s hammer !—Didn't Moyna herself say to me last night— 
keep the house quiet, sis she, and then maybe the poor woman would get a 
wink o'sleep. How can I keep the house quiet, sis I, and that noisy man o’ 
mine in it?" 

Mike was very different from the tribe of ordinary husbands; he did as he 


offered, fervent and frequent prayers, that, having suffered as she had for four 
long years, the death-struggle might be short; but, struggle !—there was none! 
Yet the sudden stillness—the calm, the deep, deep silence—broken at once, 
when her departure was made known, by the wail of the servants and the ago- 
nized groans of a bereaved husband! I grew old and sage in that brief time, 
and often now, though years have passed, her glazed eyes and marble features 
start up before me, and I feel my blood creep coldly through my veins, as it did 
in those well-remembered moments. Oh! a death-bed, whether calm or turbu- 
lent, can never be forgotten! The plunge from life into eternity is indeed fear- 
ful, but truly fearful to those who have neither the light of faith nor hope, to 
show them what that eternity is. 

When the clock struck six, Mrs. O’Reardon’s moans and exclamations sud- 
denly ceased; her finger pointed eagerly towards the window, which Moyna 
opened. Light fleecy clouds were floating beneath the arch of heaven. ‘The 
dying woman raised herself from her pallet-—stretched her clasped hands towards 
them—exclaimed “There! there !’’ sunk back, and expired. 

Her life, like the lives of many of her country, had been excited and stormy ; 
and so was her death! Moyna Roden performed her promise faithfully. 
Several years passed her, and she heard nothing of Harry. Moyna had pros- 
pered exceedingly ; she had visited her home, contributed to the comforts of her 
family, and, if truth must be told, lingered in the lane and wept bitterly at the 
stile where she and Harry parted. Her mistress had bequeathed her a hand- 
some legacy, brit she could not, after the habits acquired in England, return and 
dwell with herown people. Her heart yearned towards those to whom she 
owed so much, and her fidelity and truth secured her a sincere welcome when 
she re-entered their household. 

It was pleasant to hear her cheerful voice and observe her kindly care. The 
young ladies looked up to her in all household matters, as a second mother ; and 
Moyna was an acknowledged treasure. Why she never married? was a ques- 
tion new but seldom asked ; and all the saucy young girls of her acquaintance 
had dubbed her acontirmed old maid. She had not seen our acquaintance 
Peggy for some time, though that person still vegetated in the Fulham Fields. 
Still did she labour, poor creature, unceasingly ; though the curse of early habits 
hoveréd over her, and prevented her rising either in the moral or the intellectual 
scale. Her family altogether were receiving five times the sum they could earn 
in Ireland, yet living but little better than in their own land. Spending much 
upon low finery, and nothing upon comfort. Loved by some, not respected by 
any, Peggy and Peggy’s family were precisely the sort of Irish family that 
Miss Martineau would seize upon to illustrate the evils of over-population, and 
exactly such as I would rather not talk about, because I could say but little 
to their advantage. It is impossible to imagine anything morally worse than 
low Irish habits grafted upon low English ones; and Moyna, finding that 
Peggy went on “never heeding ” and ‘‘ seeing about” instead of doing, gave 
her up, as she had been obliged to do many of her poor country-women, in 
despair ! 

Peggy, however, had evidently been laying in wait for her one Sunday even- 
ing, at the hour she usually went to church. 

**God save you kindly!’ exclaimed her cracked voice, as Moyna came to 


was bid ; but to be sure be had served a twenty years’ apprenticeship to the | where she was leaning against a post, her arms folded in her Sunday red shawl, 
most overbearing of her sex,—and as she never idled—relaxed her labours, or | her bonnet flattened by the pressure of market-baskets, intu a shape peculiar, I 


felt peaceably inclined,—it is not to be wondered at if he was well schooled in 
the duty of obedience. 
* * + + * * 

** Moyna! what did the clock last strike '’’ inquired the poor sufferer, trying 
to raise herself up in bed. 

* Four,” replied Moyna. 

“Not so much, did it !—Not four, surely! Moyna, I had a dream; and I 
know by it I shall die at six. 


the dream. 


believe, to basket-women ; and one foot resting upon the other,—the establish- 
ed lounging position of Irish peasants. 

**God save you kindly—my eyes are wore out of my head watching that 
gate!” 

“Oh, Peggy! why did you not ring and ask for me?”’ 

‘*Axata house like yon, for you! Augh, Miss Moyna, I know better than 
that; keep yourdistance, says the moss-rose to the blackberry, when he called 


I heard the Doctor whisper Peggy last night, that | her cousin!” 
IT could not live twenty-four hours more, but it’s little I'd think o’ that—but for 


Moyna smiled; she had learned that to argue to any good purpose with an 


‘ Bear up,’ says the blessed Virgin herself to me; ‘bear up,’ says | Irish peasant, wit becomes a necessary auxiliary to wisdom—laugh with them, 


she, and smilin’ like the sun over a bed o’ lilies : ‘ bear up ; make a clean breast, | or cause them to laugh, and you carry your point ; but as to culd, quiet reason, they 


and I'll lead you into heaven,’ she says; ‘away from the world,’ she says 


‘When the clock strikes six, let the window be opened, and be ready, and 


you'll see my shadow waiting for you in the sky!’ 
the tip of my tongue to ask her about Harry, but she was gone. 


Liverpool.” 

“ No, no—I know it,” she replied. 
about it from Miss Dalrymple. 
and if I should see him, he shall learn it all. 
from you now. Shall I send again for the priest?” 


“ Do not think of that now. 


“* Moyna, it is easy to say put the world’s concerns from one ; but, Moyna, 
To leave him in prosperity would have been 


you have never been a mother. 
hard—to leave him in this uncertainty 
pluck my heart from off him.” 





Ob! Moyna, Moyna! 
To know that all the time, and never to hurt me by it! 


it. You would have saved him from what I drew him into. 
you still.” 

** No, no—that is all ‘past. 
will end with the same belief. 


Whatever I might have been, I am certainly un 
fitted now to be his wife. 


Regard him I ever shall, but * 





“ There, there,” interrupted the widow—a spark of her former pride re- 


kindling within her. “ You need not spake the word. 
him refused by you, or,” she added, ‘by any one. 


I do not want to hear | if you warn't here,’ I sis. 


No more about it. Ob, | clean (savin’ ye’r presence, and afther a minute, as red, and thin as white—and 
holy cross! that I should be so punished—to die, far away from the graves of 


know how to turn your gravest truths into a jest, and unless you are prepared 
with a skilful jest in exchange, wit overturns poor wisdom. Moyna was not in 


And, Moyna, it was on |a witty humour, so, as I have said, she only smiled, and waited Peggy's com- 


Moyna, I | munication, which (she judged rightly) would not be long coming. 
must tell you now, though I never did before, of the reason of Harry’s leaving 


**T took a turn to the strong-box in the City, to see a neighbour’s child that 
the police have cotcht just for nothing, and who do you think I saw there?” 


I knew all | she inquired, looking eagerly at Moyna. 
And I know what the gentlemen offer to do; 


Moyna Roden felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet. She never met 


Put the world and its concerns far | Peggy that past scenes and past events were not recalled to her mind ; and now, 


though she made no reply, the expression of her countenance satisfied the wo- 
man that she was understood. 
“Sure enough,” she continued, ‘there he was—lonely and proud, as if he 


[ cannot | was standing on the top of Carrickburn, wid no companions but the clouds.” 
She remained silent for some time, and then 
said—“ The morning is passing fast, and | have not thanked nor blessed you. 


*To come to this,” murmured poor Moyna, with ill-suppressed agitation ; 
“to come to this—he that was so high in his mind and notions, to come to 


Oh, Moyna, if I could | this !” 
go on my knees to you! would, to ask you, if my poor boy ever should come 


in your way, to spake kind to him—to let him see your heart as he once saw | Irish are as great fatalists as the Turks. 
I’m sure he loves | boy, from the first.” 


** Aigh e voya! sure there’s no passing one’s luck,” exclaimed Peggy, for the 
It was before him, so it was, poor 


“Of course you did not make yourself known to him,” said Moyna; her 


I began by considering your son my friend—I |®atural delicacy revolting at the idea of the prying eyes of one so coarse and com- 


- | mon penetrating his distress. 

** In coorse I did though—why shouldn’t I? ‘Masther Harry,’ sis I, goin’ up 
to him, ‘I'm above all pride,’ I sis, ‘and give me your hand,’ I sis, ‘ all as one as 
My dear, he turned as black as mee brogue when it’s 


I was goin’ to turn away, whin he held out his hand—Oh, dear! oh, dear! it’s 


my people—to die, among strangers—to die, without a hand I loved to close | little we know what's before us.” 


my eyes—to die——.” 
Moyna, unable any longer to restrain her feelings, burst into tears. 
Lad ” : . 
Now,” exclaimed the miserable mother, with a total alteration of manner 


** now, am I not a wretched woman! to draw tears from the eyes whose bames 


have warmed and lighted me, when there was no other warmth or light near 
Forgive me, darlint ; but the Lord may not forgive me as soon as you will 
Ob, that I had thought less of the world’s pride than I did! Now that th 
pitcher is emptied, | see how much was wasted ! Ob, Moyna, Moyna! if 
could have looked on him once more ! 


cast into the earth like a dog, without one belonging to me to walk at m 


head ; and maybe the boords of my coffin too thin to keep out the red worms, 


and the hungry things that watch to feast upon the dead ! 
pendent. to think that my bones should have to thank a 


shroud !” un English parish for 


** No, ne—do not disturb yourself about that,” said Moyna. “TI will not suf- 


** Little, indeed,” groaned Moyna. 
*“Why the Lord save us,” ejaculated Peggy, “I wouldn't have tould you on 
; | the suddent, if I'd ha’ thought it wouldturn you that colour, Miss, honey !” 

**Go on,” she replied, ** | am quite well now.” 

** Afther a bit,’ resumed the gossip, “he tould me how the mornin’ he left 
the Crown—that unlucky day—he found out a relation of his mother’s at Wool- 
e@ | wich; and from all I could gather, I think he led him to no good—but he’s very 
I} close. He writ home after a time, and heard from there the news that his 


! 
; 


If I could only know thee 1 wouldn't be | mother was dead ; and would y’e believe, he said the thought of her death was 


y |a greatrelief to his mind. By that I judged he had had a dale of trouble, to re- 


joice that one he loved so much was goue out of the world! but, my dear, he 


I, that lived inde- | knew nothin’ of the particklers tili I tould him.” 


a ** You sorely,” interrupted Moyna, in a tone of deep feeling, “did not tell him 
of his mother’s distress 1” 


** Faix I did—make ye’r mind easy—I incinsed him into everything about her 


fer it—I will provide all that may be necessary ; and, sure, at the year’s end, | poverty and your goodness, and o 


God wiil not let me be the poorer, because I laid out some of what he gave me 


in the way He would desire. Sure you needn't look high about it, Ma’am 


you've done me a deal of justice, and made me contented with myself, and 
think I've done my duty ; and the God that hears me knows it’s the truth I’m 
telling, when I say, that if He had spared you, | would have rejoiced to be able 


to let you want for nothing, all as if I had belonged to you by the law ; but th 
aw of kindness is far before any other. ' 
thing you leave with me to do, I will—anything but the one. 
to it, only that you always said, even lon 
truth.” 
The clocks chimed five. 

J ‘God reward you—] can't,” said the dying woman - 
dim, and I have but an hour to live. 


a$ if I could sit up andeven move, but 
the grave ! 


weight.” 
The minutes of the t 


““my sight grow 
A-weary on this crushed limb ! 


ime that followed were to Moyna as hours, Mrs 


And so now rest content, and any- 


yg for it; but it drags me down—down to | the French coast, than any ten. 
bh! it's been cruel torture, but I feel no pain of it now, only the 





** My God, my God, Peggy! how could you be so lost to every feeling of pro- 
; | priety !” 

* Propriety !” repeated Peggy, bristling like an angry cat. ‘ Propriety, Miss 
Moyna! I've been a vartuous, hénest, hard-working woman all my life, and 
niver heard a word said against my propriety or dacency before ; and niver look’t 
e | to it from you.”’ 


“You misunderstand me, Peggy. I meant that you must have wounded 


I would swear | Harry's feelings,”’ said Moyna, anxious to avert the storm. 
€ 4g0, that Moyna Roden’s word was 


** Wounded his feelings! Faix, I wish that was his worst wound—sure, he’s 
wounded in the arm! Oh, thin, don’t look sodown. I’m sorry for him; only 
it was nothing to be ashamed of after all—a scrimmage with some of those 
8 | dirty police below Blackwall. about some smuggling. I beard from one who 


I feel | knows, that he and his relation did more smuggling along the coast o’ Kent and 
‘If that’s all,’ sis I, ‘he’s shown a dacent 
spirit to the last; there's nothing in that to disgrace any gentleman, as you'd 
say yourself, if you knew onything of Connamara.’ 
. | the one I mean 


‘He may swing for it,’ sis 
“Plase God, no! sisI; but I wanted to tell you how, that 











whin I got to the end of my story, he bad covered his face with his broad hand, 
and his grey hair (for it’s as grey as my own now) was streaming over it, and 
yet I saw the tears raining like bail through his fingers. ‘She was ever anangel,’ 
sis | ; ‘too good for me,’ sis he, ‘and God knew it. As you know where she 
lives,’ sis he, ‘take her this.. He drew a lock of hair, which I guessed, from 
the colour, was yoar’s, from his bussem, and parted it intwo halves. ‘Give her 
this,’ sis he ; ‘she will mind when she gave it me, and she will see also, that, 
bad as I have been, ] have taken care of that token. Ax her, for the sake of 
the love she once bore me, to come here on Monday at two; I want to spake to 
her once more in this world—I dare not hope to meet her in the next!’ Take 
the hair,” added Peggy : ‘ see, it’s your own.” She held it to the braid that 
banded Moyna’s forehead. ‘‘My God!” exciaimed the woman, while tears 
gushed to her eyes—‘ you are grey as wellas him: he with the sin—you with 
the sorrow. Oh, it’s a weary world!” 
* * * * * * 
Moyna Roden did not feel the shame of entering that sepulchre of sin which 
yawns in the midst of ourgreat city. He, despite the events of years—he, the 
long cherished of her heart, was there. He had been before her as a dream 
that night, in the freshness of youth, and the brightness of an unblemished re- 
putation. She now saw him sinking beneath premature old age, and a blighted 
character. 
“It was pride, Moyna—pride from the first,” he said, when the agitation of 
their meeting’had subsided. ‘ Pride that made me leave my country, where, if 
I had condescended to go as steward to the estates, which had fallen into other 
hands, I might have been rich and respected, as he who accepted what J refused. 
It was pride made me ape the condition of a gentleman in Liverpool. It was 
the pride of office made me sacrifice its honesty. It was pride that drove me 
thence—I was ashamed of the discovery, not of the sin. I found my mother’s 
relative a scoffer at the law, yet rich. Long have we carried on the traffic ; but, 
believe me, had I known of theoffer my poor mother bore, I would not now he 
here. My character was gone—I could not starve—I could not beg—I had not 
the means to reach America at first.——Had you spoken to me!” 
‘“*T did not see you—how could you think I did?” said Moyna. 
“It is all over now,” bsanswered. *‘'The only consolation I have ia, that 
though my crime is illegal—there is no meanness connected with it—I laboured 
in the bold free trade?” 
Moyna’s heart was filled with pity for his misfortunes. ‘* Thank God!” she 
whispered to herself, as he traced his errors back to their great origin—“ he sees 
it now ;’’—but his concluding sentence forced her back to the belief ‘ that it is 
easier to ride a dolphin through the sea than uproot the false pride which grows 
with Irish growth, and strengthens with Irish strength.” He fancied he had 
grown humble; no—he had only been unfortunate. His reason was convinced, 
his feelings remained unsubdued. 
** Let us not talk of the past,” murmured Moyna, as he poured out his acknow- 
ledgments—* let us think of the future. Can nothing be done ?’ 
‘* Yes,” he said, and his eye kindled, *t Yes, Moyna, we shall meet no more. 
This very night, three of us have planned anescape. Ay, you may scan the 
walls, high as they are—we shall overstepthem! Once free—I leave England 
forever! Will you not pray for my escape.” She turned away her face to 
weep. ‘‘I know you will—I know you will. Ihave entrusted you with my 
secret—and—if my prayers—my gratitude prevailed at all” He could not 
finish his sentence. Moyna pressed her purse into his hand at parting, and he 
had not time to return it ere she was gone. 
The next morning she hurried into the City—watching like a poor criminal 
for his sentence—to hear the news. It was soon heard :—people were talking 
at the corners of the streets of the daring atéempt of three prisoners to escape 
from Newgate. One got clear off—one was retaken—one, whose arm was ina 
sling, fell from off the wall, and was killed upon the spot. 
** Hunger, says the proverb, ** will break through stone walls.””—So will the 
love of woman! 

‘* Let me have that body—that I may bury it,” said Moyna to the keeper. 

** Was he your busband, or your brother ?” 

She could not reply—her eyes were fixed upon the rigid form and features to 
which her heart had clung—through evil report, and goud report. 

‘She was here yesterday” observed one ofthe turnkeys ; ‘* and when she was 
gone, I heard him say—‘ she was the only friend he had in the whole world!’ ” 

She buried him in his mother’s grave !—and a blue slate slab has simply this 
record Harry O’Rearpon, 

zT. 39. 
——— 
UNPUBLISHED DETAILS RELATIVE TO THE 
DEATH OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 

The following particulars, the authenticity of which may be relied on, are 
extracted fiom the Journal of a Russian Nobleman who accompanied the Em- 
peror Alexander on his journey to the Crimea, and who was with him at the 
time of his death. The facts here detailed serve to remove the suspicion so 
generally entertained that Alexander’s death was caused by poison :— 

Whilst crossing the bridge of the Neva on our departure from St. Petersburg, 
General Diebitsch remarked, that the Emperor did not, as usual, express his 
admiration of the beautiful quays, but that he gazed on them thoughtfully and 
with an air of melancholy. He turned his head repeatedly to look at the fort- 
ress, and was silent. When at length he spoke to those about him, he made 
no observation on the magnificent view, which previously had never failed to 
delight him. 

A few days before he set out on his journey to the Crimea, the Emperor 
wae writing in his cabinet. The day had been exceedingly fine and clear. But 
suddenly the sky was overclouded and it became so dark that the Emperor 
could with difficulty see to write. He rang for candles. In a few moments 
Anicimoff entered. The clouds were dispersing and the sun was beginning to 
shine. ‘‘ Why have they not brought candles!” said the Emperor. ‘I sup- 
pose they think that to have lights in the day-time would appear as though there 
was a corpse in the room. I thought so too.” 

When at Taganrog, on his way homeward from the Crimea, the Emperor 
said to Anicimoff on entering his cabinet, “* Do you remember that dark day 
when they would not bring me candles, and the idea I took into my head? De 
you know I think that idea will be realized.”* He died in that same cabinet. 

One day when at dinner at Bakehissary, the Emperor, who did not then ap- 
pear to be ill, and who had always a great repugnance to take medicine, or even 
to the mention of it, especially at table, began to question Wellyt about the 
ague, which was then prevailing. He listened attentively to the doctor's an- 
swers, and then asked him if he knew any efficacious remedy against the dis- 
order. Welly replied that he did, and mentioned the medicine. ‘* Have you 
any of it here ?” asked the Emperor eagerly. ‘* Yes, Sire,” answered Welly. 
—‘ Let me have some of it,’’ rejoined the Emperor. The medicine was 
brought in, and the Emperor, notwithstanding his antipathy to drugs, especially 
those which have a strong odour, took some on the tip of his finger and tasted 
it several times. 

When the Emperor halted in any city during his journey, he immediately re- 
paired to the Cathedral to attend prayers. On the arrival of the Empress at 
Taganrog, instead of proceeding to the Cathedral. he condacted her Majesty to 
the Greek convent in that city. At that same convent the Emperor’s remains 
lay in state on the 11th of December. 

On his arrival at Taganrog the Emperor expressed himself very eager to see 
the Crimea, but his curiosity seemed to decrease as the time for renewing the 
journey approached. Indeed there was some idea of pustpening the journey 
altogether until the following spring. On the arrival of Count Woronzoff, 
however, it was decided that we should proceed. The Count requested Gene- 
ral Diebitsch to draw up an itinerary. Diebitsch did so immediately. It was 
sbewn to the Emperor, who said, * It is very long, cannot it be made shorter.” 
Diebitsch made out another. ‘* How!” exclaimed the Emperor, “* you have 
not altered it! Twenty days! Shorten it, shorten it still more.” At length 
it was determined that seventeen days should be the time allotted to the journey 
in the Crimea. 

On the 20th of October the Emperor set off from Taganrog. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits, and conversed very cheerfully with those immediately about his 
person. On the 25th we started from Simferopol, and the Emperor rode thirty- 
five wersts on horseback, in order to reach Yoursouff. Orders were given for 
the boats to be ready at Baydar in two days. ‘The Emperor's Maitre d’ Hotel 
was sent on board the boats, and in Welly’s opinion this circumstance was one 
of the chief causes of his Majesty's illness ; the food of which he partook du- 
ring these two days being either unwholesome vr ill-cooked. 

The Emperor reached Yoursouff late on the 25th. Next day he proceeded 
to Lupka, an estate belonging to Prince Woronzoff. On his way the Emperor 
visited the Garden of Nikita, and walked a good deal. He next proceeded to 
Orienda (an estate which he purchased from Begborodka) and from thence he 
went unattended to pay a visit to Princess Galitzin. General Diebitsch in- 
formed me that all the inhabitants of the Princess’s colony were at that time 
suffering from the ague. The Emperor slept in the house of a Tartar. On his 
retarn to Lupka be dined very late; ke bad been eating fruit on the road. Next 
morning, before his departure from Lupka, he walked a good deal, after which 
he mounted his horse and rode at least 40 wersts. He was rather irritable du- 
ring the whole of the day, and complained very much of his horse. He was 
obliged to ascend a mountain very rapidly to gain the possessions of Mardevinoff, 
in the interior of the country. Or his arrival at Baydar, the Emperor had not 











* The Emperor Alexander was a firm believer in presentiments 5 and during the 
latter years of his lite his mind imbibed a tinge of mysticism, whith manifested it- 
selfin the most unequivocal way. 


—_ 





t The Emperor's Physician in Ordinary, 





1836. 










‘broken his fast. He was in a profuse perspiration and complained greatly of 
fatigue. He got into his caléche to ride to . When within two 
wersts of Balakdava, he again mounted hia horse and rode on with Diebitsch to 
review a Greek battalion commanded by Ravailliote, at whose house he break- 
fasted, and eat a good deal of fish. He got into his caléche and rode to the 
post-master’s, and at the last station he again mounted his horse, and went to 
inspect a Greek convent dedicated to St. George. He had neither great coat 
nor cloak, though the sun had set, and the air was very cool. He spent two 
hours in examining the convent. Between eight and nine in the evening he 
proceeded to Sevastopol in his caléche. He immediately visited the church by 
torch-light, and after prayers returned to his quarters. He ordered dinner, and 
when it was served, he declined eating any. Daring the remainder of the night 
he was occupied in making arrangements for the next day. 

On the 28th he went to see a ship launched. He breakfasted on board, and 
then visited a military hospital, situated about three wersts from the town: On 
his return home he received the authorities, which ceremony occupied bin 
until half-past two, He then walked to the sea-side, got into a boat, and went 
on board a ship of the line. After he landed, he inspected the marine hospital 
and the barracks. Afterwards he proceeded to the distance of four or five 
wersts, to see the battery of St. Alexander. The Emperor then returned bome, 
dined late, in company with all his Generals, and sat up conversing with Die- 
bitsch later than usual. On the 29th he walked to the sea-side, got into a boat, 
and proceeded to the battery of Constantine, and inspected the fortress. 

On the 30th the Emperor appeared low-spirited. He rode on. horseback to 
Youfoul-Calai, a Jewish town, where he visited several synagogues. Before 
his arrival at Bakehissaray, he went to see a Greek convent. Whilst ascending 
the stair-case the Emperor felt himself so weak that he was obliged to rest. 
On his return to Youfoul-Calai, be dined with the Mahometan dignitaries. In 
the evening he visited several mosques, and afterwards repaired to the house 
of an inhabitant of the town, to be present at a religious ceremony. In the 
evening he sent for Welly, to-consult him about the Empress’s health. He ex- 
pressed himself much grieved at not being with her at the time when she re- 
ceived intimation of the death of the King of Bavaria. The Emperor, on this 
occasion, acknowledged to Welly that he felt very ill, and had passed several 
bad nights. * Bat in spite of that,’ added he, “I do not want either you or 
your medicine. I know how to doctor myself.” Welly replied that he was 
mistaken in supposing that he required no other medicine than tea, rom, and 
toast and water: and that a good dose of rhubarb would do him more good. 
“« Let me alone,” said the Emperor, ina tone of impatience, ‘I have told you 
already that I do not require any medicine.” From that day, until our arrival at 
Mariempol, Welly, whenever he asked the Emperor how he was, invariably re- 
ceived for answer, “I am well; do not speak to me of medicine.” From 
Bakehissaray the Emperor rode in his caléche to Kozloff, exposed to the noxious 
effluvia of the marshes which adjoin the latter town. At Kozloff he visited 
the churches, the mosques, the synagogues, the barracks, and the quarantines. 
He conversed for a considerable time with a Turkish captain, who had not per- 
formed quarantine ; and was angry with Welly for remarking that it was im- 
prudent. 

When the Emperor arrived at Marienpol (on the 4th of November) he felt 
very ill, and for the first time spoke seriously to Welly respecting the state of 
his health. Welly found bim suffering under a severe attack of ague. His 
nails were blue, and he was cold and shivering. The fever left him some days 
after, but until he returned from Taganrog he scarcely ate anything, and suffer- 
ed much from general indisposition. 

The Emperor returned to Taganrog on the 5th of November. When Prince 
Wolkousky inquired how he was, he replied, “I have a slight attack of ague, 
which I caught in the Crimea, in spite of its fine climate, which is so highly ex- 
tolled. I am now more than ever convinced that it was best to have the Em- 
press at Taganrog.” He added, thathe had been ill with the ague at Bakehis- 
saray, and that whilst there, having asked for some drink, Federoff gave him 
some banberry syrup, which was very acid. ‘I swallowed the whole glassful,” 
said the Emperor, “and was immediately seized with violent pain. At Pere- 
kop, whilst visiting the hespital, I felt myself much worse.”” Wolkousky ob- 
served that his Majesty did not take sufficient care of himself, and that at his 
time of life he should not venture to do what he might have done at twenty. 
Next day the Emperor was worse, and whilst,engaged in writing with Wolkous- 
ky, he was obliged to discontinue. He dined with the Empress at three o'clock. 
In the evening, the Emperor's valet-de-chambre came to inform Wolkousky that 
his Majesty was very ill. Wolkousky immediately sent for Welly, and both 
proceeded to the Emperor's chamber. ‘They found him lying on a divan, and 
his feet wrapped in a blanket. He was suffering from an ague fit. Welly en- 
treated him to take some pills, which he offered him. ‘The Emperor took eight. 
He then wished to write, but was dissuaded from doing so. About seven 
o'clock he felt himself better, and thanked Welly for his attention. The Em- 
peror sent to request the Empress to come to him, and she remained in his cabi- 
net until ten o'clock. 

On the 7th the Emperor had passed a good night. At eleven he iook some 
medicine, which greatly relieved him. But at eight o'clock at night he was 
again worse, and was unable to attend prayers, for fear of another shivering fit. 
The Emperor appeared uneasy at seeing the numerous letiers and papers which 
were accumulated on his writing-table. Wolkousky entreated him not to think 
of attending to public business until he should be quite restored. The Empe- 
ror sent for the Empresa, and she again stayed with him till ten o'clock. 

On the 8th the Emperor had passed a tolerably good night. He permitted 
Wolkousky to write to the Empress mother and to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
to acquaint them how he was. 

On the 10th the Emperor was very unwell, and bad passed a bad night. At 
eleven o’clock he bad a fainting fit. His skin was hot and feverish during the 
day, and in the evening he hada profuse perspiration. He scarcely spoke, 
except to ask for anything he wanted, and seemed sunk into a complete state of 
torpor. . 

On the 11th the Emperor had slept well. 
mained with him till dinner-time. 
another fainting fit. 

On the 12th he asked for some orangeade, which he drank. The Empress 
remained with himthe whole of theday. Inthe evening he was better. 

On the 13th the Emperor was prevailed on to take some medicine, after 
which the heat of bis skin diminished for a short time, but it soon increased 
again, and continued throughout the night. He did not speak during the whole 
day. 

On the 14th the Emperor was better, and he was able to shave himself; but 
about dinner-time he had another shivering fit. It was proposed to apply 
leeches, but he would not hear of them. His attendants were fearful of irri- 
tating him, and said nothing more about the leeches. At eight o'clock he had 
an alarming fainting fit. Welly then informed Wolkousky that he considered 
the Emperor in imminent danger. Wolkousky immediately went to the Em- 
press, and told her there was not a moment to be lost, and begged her tu pre- 
vail on the Emperor to fulfil his Christian duties. The Empress, overwhelmed 
with grief, hurried immediately to the Emperor's cabinet and suggested to him 
the propriety of sending for his confessor. ** Am I then so very ill 1” said he 
—* No, Sire,” replied the Empress ; ** but you have refused all remedies ; let 
us try the effect of this.”’—* Willingly,” said the Emperor. He then called 
Welly to his couch, and said to him, ** You think me very ill ?”—* Yes, Sire,” 
said Welly, his eyes overflowing with tears. ‘I could not prevail on you to 
follow my advice ; now I feel it to be my duty, not as your physician, but as an 
honest man and a Christian, to declare to you that you have not a moment to 
lose.” The Emperor took the doctor's hand and held it for some time in his. 
He became very thoughtful. Welly was then asked whether it would be safe 
to postpone the confession till the following day. The doctor replied in the 
affirmative. At eleven o'clock the Emperor urged the Empress to retire to bed. 

On the 15th the Emperor became worse from four to six o'clock in the 
morning.’ The Empress was informed of the change and immediately came to 
him. The confessor was summoned, and the Emperor said tothe Empress, 
« Leave us alone.” After having confessed he desired that the Empress should 
return, and he took the sacrament. The confessor and the Empress then fell 
on their knees and entreated him to suffer the leeches to be applied. He pro- 
mised he would. ‘Then turning to the Empress, he said, “ I never experienced 
a feeling of greater satisfaction, and I thank you forit.” Thirty leeches were 
then applied ; but more than two hours were lost in getting them to fix. The 

Emperor no longer objected to any remedy that was prescribed for him, and took 
his medicine without hesitation. 

On the 16th the Emperor was completely exhausted. He had passed a very 
bad night. At two o'clock he asked for some lemonade, and took a spoonful 
Mastard poultices were applied, but the heat of the skin did not diminish. 

On the 17th, at half past six in the morning, a cantharides blister was ap- 
plied to the Emperor's back. At ten o'clock he rallied, spoke a little. and knew 
everybody about him. He asked for drink, and wished to gargle his throat, bat 
had not strength todo so. He was all the night in great danger. 

On the morning of the 18th the Emperor appeared to be a little stronger. 
This favonrable symptom continued till the evening. when the fever again in- 
creased. ‘The danger was imminent. Whenever he opened his eyes he looked 
at the Empress, took her hands, kissed them and pressed them to his heart. 
Wolkousky approached the couch for the purpose of kissing his hand, but the 
Emperor tomed to him with a look somewhat resembling reproof, for he never 
liked any one to kiss his hand. 

At forty minutes past eleven o'clock all hope had vanished, the Emperor sunk 
into a state of insensibility. 

On the 19th the Emperor breathed his last, at fifty minutes past ten o'clock. 
The Empress closed his eyes. 


He sent for the Empress, who re- 
The Emperor, on attempting to rise, had 











_ She Atvion. 


The priest who rendered to the Emperor the last consolations of religion is 
named Alexis. He isthe Arch Priest of the Cathedral of Taganrog The 
Bishop of Catharmosloff officiated whilst’ the gemains of the Emperor lay in 
State. The military officers who attended the Imperial remains on that occasion 
were—Lieutenants-General Hinsoff and Pouchkin, and Majors-General Arool- 
di, Pawloff, Bagdanofsky, Grekoff, and Yagnodies. 

The Emperor's body remained nine days in his cabinet, undergoing the pro- 
cess of embalming. During this time the Empress was lodged in the town. 
The remains of the Emperor have not been so well embalmed as could have 
been wished. It was found necessary to plunge the body repeatedly into an 


and the featares are not recognizable. Some false membranes were fourd in 
the head, at the part to which the Emperor used to raise his hand when he felt 
pain. The liver and lungs were likewise diseased. 

The Emperor suffered much in his last moments; his breathing was short 
and difficult. He. died on the divan in his cabinet. The persons who were in 
the adjoining room could hear him breathe. During his illness the Emperor 
sometimes passed the night in the little chamber adjoining his cabinet. An 
Opportunity was taken during the absence of the Empress to administer the last 
sacrament to the Emperor. 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[Resumed from last week.} 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
3 : President—Prok HEnstow. 
Vice Presidents—Rev. F. W. Hore, Dr. I. Rrenarpson, Professor Boye. 
Secretaries—Joun Curtis, Esq., Professor Don, Dr. Ritey, S- Roorsey, Esq: 
Committee—William Yarrell, Esq-, Rev- Mr. Jenyns, T. Mackay, Esq., C- Babing- 
ton, Esq., Professor Nilsson, Hon. Charles Harris, Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, Esq., T. C. Eyton. Esq., J. E 





Esq , Colonel Sykes, J. L. Kuapp, Esq., -— Vigors, Esq., E. Forster, Esq. 


BEET ROOT SUGAR. 
Mr. Rootsey exhibited specimens of sugar, malt, and anardent spirit, which 


certain circumstances, be grown to great advantage in this country, for the pur- 
poses of manufacturing the above articles. 


specimens of the common turnip fly, Haltica nemorum, which he bad found 





ice-bath, and to moisten the face continually with vinegar. The face is black, | 
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he had extracted from mangel wurizel, and considered that this root might, under 


quantities, and imbibed by the roots of slente. Upee watering er with a 
solution ef arsenic acid, he had found that they would bear it in larger propor- 

_ Uons than was presupposed. 

: Section E.-ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 


t '. '° 
Ye Reevidentarse. Barone. Ty. Mag THEY. 
ecretaries— Dr, 17. BRIPP. 5 
Committee—Dr. O'Beirne, Dr. Bernard, Dr, Janes Bernar, 8D 


earned a ae Pade ha 


i Dr. Howel, Dr. James Dr. Prichaed, 
« Vye, Esq. Dr. 


, O. King, 
oO. vont Dr. Riley, Richard Smith, Esq. J. C, Swayne, Esq 
ellowley. 
, _ Dr. Roger opened the business by a few words on the nature and objects of 
_ the Association, and then, for himself personally, entreated the indulgence of the 
, members, «s he had been lately suffering from a severe attack of ophthalmia. 
Dr. O'Beirne then read the following Report of the Dublin. ittee on the 
Pathology of the Nervous S : 
| of the » System :— asta 
| “ The Committee appointed in Dublin to investigate the Pathology of the 
| Brain and Nervous system, feel compelled on the present occasion to confine 
themselves to an analysis of the cases of nervous affections, have come 
under their observation, daring the short period which has elapsed since they 


—— y 
SIXTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION | "*%6,sonstlered themselves to be regularly appointed. 


“ They are of opinion that, in order to arrive at accurate Pathological con- 
clusions on a subject so extensive and complicated, and. oa whieh the most 
eminent authorities are found to disagree, a very great number of cases should 
be first subinitted to their examination—then, the symtoms of each case care- 
fully registered, and, subsequently, accurate postmortem examinations made, in 
the presence of the Committee, to asceriain the structural lesion or lesions with 
which the symptoms co-existed. 


“As far as their investigations have yet extended, they see that the subject, if 


can accumulate such a number of cases and matured observations, as would 
justify them in drawing general conclusions. 

“Purther they have to state, that they have collected some valuable facts re- 
lating to injuries and diseases of the nerves, which seem to throw light upon 
the disputed points of the physiology and pathology of this portion of the 
nervous system. They are of opinion, however that more extended observations 


of mi uri He considered the opinion of its | on this branch of the subject, are required to be made. They would also sub- 
not being liable to injury from the attack of insects, as erroneous, and exhibited 


mit the necessity of repeating those experiments on animals, upon which so 
many authorities rely as a foundation for their doctrines. 


feeding upon it. By the selection of particular geographical strata for its 
culture, the average crop might be increased from 40 cr 5U tons, to 70 tons per 


nearly or quite as nutritive to cattle as before ; and that, by drying this at a pe- 
culiar temperature in the malt-kiln, a material was procured which, in smell, 
flavour, anc other qualities, closely resembled-malt; excepting that it was 
slightly bitter With this malt, an excellent beer had been made. He stated 
the severa! opinions which had been formed respecting the different kinds of 
sugar obtained from the cane, grapes, and other plants, and had found, from 
numerous experiments, that the analysis of the sugar of grapes was within the 
average afforded by those of different cane sugars, of which he considered that 
there existed two distinct kinds. Upon subjecting the sugar from the mangel 
wurtzel to the same processes as those to which the East India sugars were sub- 
mitted, he had obtained crystals in no respect different from those of the cane 
sugar; and he, therefore, considered the two kinds in every respect identical. 
He considered, that the quarter of a cwt. of the malt from mange! wurtzel was 
equivalent to a bushel of common malt, for the purposes of brewing. The 
climate best adapted to the growth of the plant, was that of the valleys rather 
than on the tops of hills, and from computation, he thought that there were in 
England about 500,000 acres of land favourable to its culture. 

Mr. G. Webb Hall stated, that he had been an extensive grower of this plant, 
and that from experience. he was not prepared to take so sanguine a view of the 
benelits likely to be derived from its cultivation as Mr. Rootsey. Although 
crops might occasionally be grown, which yielded 60 or even 90 tons per acre, 
he considered, that 40 was above the average. But it was not the case, that the 
quantity of sugar to be obtained from any crop increased in prepertion to the 
weight of the crop from the same ground ; and in France it was found, that 
one crop of 20 tons would often yield as much as another of 40. In Essex, it 
had been found, that the plant which before Christmas yielded sugar, would 
after Christmas furnish only a molasses, incapable of being crystallized. The 
great difficulty of crystallizing the sugar, arose-from the rapidity with which the 
acetous fermentations touk place, and which in our climate it was extremely dif- 
ficult toavoid. In the West Indies, the process was accomplished in three days. 
He considered, that sugar prepared from the mangel wurtzel in England could 
never compete with that from the cane; and if the manufacture of it were suc- | 
cossful in France, it was rather to be attributed to the government regulations, | 
by which it was protected, than to any other cause, even admitting the climate | 
of that country to be more advantagevus than that of England for its growth. 
Some crystalline fragments of pure white and transparent sugar, resembling | 
sugar candy, and of c iderable dime which had been naturally formed 
in the flowers of Rhododendron Ponticum, were then exhibited to the Section, 
by Professor Henslow. There is a minute glandular spot near the base, and on 
the upper surface of the ovarium, from whence exudes a thick clammy juice, 
which, on desiccation, crystallizes into the substance bere mentioned. 

Mr. G. Webb Hall read a communication ‘*On the Acceleration of the growth 
of Wheat.” After pointing out the advantages which might accrue to agri- 
culture, from the attention given by scientific men to certain subjects with which 
it was connected; and the absolute necessity which now existed for making the 
most extensive and careful investigations concerning many points of great im- 
portance to the success of agriculture, he proceeded to call the attention of the 
Section to a statement of facts, by which it would be seen that the usual period 
allotted to the occupation of the ground for a crop of wheat might be very 
materially abridged. At an average, this might be estimatad at ten months, 
though twelve, and even thirteen, were not unusual, and eight might be con- 
sidered as the shortest period for the ordinary winter wheat. By a selection of 
particular seed, and achoice of peculiar situatiun, wheat sown early in March 
has been, on different occasions, ripened before the middle vf August, a period 
scarcely exceeding five months Mr Hall considers it an unquestionable law of 
vegetation that the offspring of a plantof early maturity itself seeks to become 
so likewise, even when placed in unpropituous circumstances, and that it recedes 
with reluctance from the condition of its parent. Hence the seed of a crop 
which bas been ripened in five months has a better prospect of producing another 
crop equally accelerated than that from a crop which haa been longer in ripening. | 
He also asserted, that the acceleration of a crop was further promoted by thick 
sowing, which likewise might be considered advantageous in checking and stop- 
ping the mildew. 

Dy. Richardson referred to the remark of Humboldt; that in South America 
the wheat crop was ripened in ninety days from the period of sowing, and 
stated, that about Hudson's Bay this period was only séventy days. He sug- 
gested the probable advantage that might arise from importing seed from the 
latter country forthe purpose of furthering Mr. Hall’s views; but this gentle- 
man stated, that he had found that seed impurted from a distance (and he had 
tried some from Italy) was liable to become diseased. As connected with the 
subject of the acceleration of the growth of seeds, Professor Henslow men- 
tioned the results of experiments which be had tried upon seeds of a species of 
Acacia, sent by Sir John Herscheli from the Cape of Good Hope, with directions 
that they should be steeped in boiling water before they were sown Some of 
these were keptat the boiling temperature for three, six, and fifteen minutes 
respectively, and had yet germinated very readily in the open border; whilst 
those which had not been steeped did not vegetate It was suggested that these 
facts might lead to beneficial results, by showing agriculturists that they may 
possibly be able to steep various seeds in water sufficiently heated to destroy 
certain fungi or insects known to be destructive to them, without injuring the 
vital principle in the seed itself—Mr. Hope mentivned a practice common in 
some parts of Spain, of baking corn to acertain extent, by exposing it to a tem- 
perature of 150° or upwards, for the pursose of destroying an insect by which 
it was liable to be attacked.—Dr. Richardson mentioned, that the seeds sold in 
China for the European market, were previously boiled for the purpose of des- 
troying their vitality, as the jealousy of that people made them anxious to pre- 
vent their exportation in a state fitted for germination Upon sowing those 
seeds he had, nevertheless, observed that some few of them were still capable of 
vegetating. 

Mr. Curtis exhibited some specimens of the terminal shvots of a Pinus, 
which had been attacked by the Hylurgus piniperda, and made a few remarks 
upon the habits of this insect. 


ARSENIC IN SOILS. 

Dr. Daubeny communicated to the Section the partial results which he had 
obtained from a series of experiments he was carrying on at Oxford, respecting 
the effects which arsenic produces on vegetation. He was led to undertake 
these ‘experiments from having received a communication from Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, in which he stated that there was a district in Cornwall where the soil 
contained a large proportion of arsenic: and that no plants could grow in it ex- 
cept some of the Leguminose By analysis, this soil yielded him about 50 per 
cent of arsenic, in the form of a sulphuret; the rest being composed prin- 
cipally of sulpburet of iron and a little silica. He had already ascertained that 
a little of the sulphuret mixed in soils ptoduced no injurious effect on Sinapis 
alba, barley, or beans ; and that they flowered and seeded freely when grown in 
it. Although the want of solubility in the sulphuret might be assigned as a 











examine with sufficient accuracy, amounts to 41. 
analysis. 














| reason for its inactivity; yet it was certainly taken up by water in small 


“The Coramittee, influenced by the above considerations, have decided on 


) te avoiding for the present, any attempt at drawing general conclusions. They 
acre. He remarked, that the refuse, after expressing the juice, appeared to be | consider it more judicious to collect and arrange fora future 


, should they 


be ie anata the abundant materials, which their opportunities enable them 
to supply. 


“In fartherance of this object, they have been for some time engaged in 


registering the history and symptoms of cases of nervous affections in the 


wards of the House of Industry, Dublin, and the different hospitals connected 
with it 


* This Institution contains, independeatly of cases of paralysis, (estimated at 


about 150), the following cases of mental and nervous affections, arranged as fol- 


lows :— 
Males. Females. 
Chronic Insane - - 74 - - 179 
Epileptic ditto - - - 21 - - 33 
Congenital Idiots - - 69 - - 62 
Epileptic Idiots - - - M4 - . - 20 
178 294 Total, 472 


‘The number of cases which the Committee have hitherto been enabled to 
Of these they have made an 
They alsu have sonfe cases of affections of individual nerves. 
(Signed) James O' Beirne, M.D. John Macdonnell, M.D. 
George Greene, M.D. R. Adams, A.M, T.C.D.’ 
“ Dublin, August 17, 1836.” 
Dr. O' Beirne then read a paper entitled, “An Abstract of a Work on Te- 


tanus,”’ in which he pointed out the use of tobacco enema, and dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the differences between the spurious tetanus and the true. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 
President—Sir Cuances Lemon, Bart. 
Vice Presidents--H, HaLvam, Esq., Dr. JeERRARD. 
Secretaries —Kev. J. E. Bromsy, C. B. Fraipr, James Heywoop, Esq. 
Committee—J. W. Cowell, Esq., M. Dupin, Lord King, M. Von Rawmer, Right 
Hen. T. S. Rice, Professor Babbage, Dr. Bowring, M.P., T. Wyse, M.P., 
Rev. E. Stanley, Col. Sykes, Dr. W. C. Taylor, Henry Wooleombe, Esq., J. 
Simpson, Esq., Major Clerk, —— Porter, Esq., Professor Mounier. Lord San- 
don, Lord Nugent. Carpenter Rowe, Esq., Thomas Moore, Esq., Rev. w. L. 


Bowles. 

STATISTICS OF GLASGOW, 

A report was read, entitled ** A few Statistical Facts, descriptive of the for- 
mer and present state of Glasgow,” by James Cleland, L.L.D. This report 
was so comprehensive, and entered into such minute detail, both as to the past 
and present state of the city, that we must be content to extract the more in- 
teresting passages— 

Church Accommodation.—In conducting the government census for 1831, 
Dr. Cleland embraced the opportunity of ascertaining the number of sittings in 
the churches of the Establishment, and inthe chapels of the Dissenters. The 
results are as follows .— 

Sittings in the various places of worship in the city and suburbs, 73,425,— 
viz. in the Established church, 30,928; Seceders, Dissenters, Episcopalians, 
and Roman Catholics, 42,497 ; being in the proportion of only one sitting to 
2 75-100th persons, or 20,291 sittings less than what is required by law, viz. 
church accommodation for two-thirds of examinable persons. When this state- 
ment came to be considered by the religious part of the commanity, efforts 
were made to procure additional charch accommodation. A society was form- 
ed for ‘‘ erecting additional parochial churches in Glasgow and its suburbs,” and 
although it has been instituted little more than two years, upwards of £24,000 
has been subscribed, and already six churches are built, or are in course of 
erection. Assuming the population in 1836 to be 235,000, and that 60 sittings 
should be provided for every 100 of the population, it is found that although 
every silting in every church of every denomination were occupied, there would 
be a deficiency of church accommodation to the extent of 61,594 sittings. To 
supply this want 61 additional churches would be required. 

Roman Catholics. —Being desirous to obtain an accurate account of the num- 
ber of Catholics in this city and suburbs, Dr Cleland requested Dr. Scott, the 
Roman Catholic bishop, to allow him to examine his register of births and 
baptisms fur 1830, when he found that they amounted to 916; and as he had 
previously ascertained that there was one birth for every 2947- 100th persons in 
the community, he concluded that the number of Catholics in the districts re- 
ferred to must be 26,965 suuls.—Having a desire to know the increase in the 
number of Catholics in the city and suburbs during the last five years, he ap- 
plied to Bishop Murdoch, the coadjutor of Bishop Scott, who also allowed the 
register of births and baptisms to be examined, and calculating on the same 
principle as in 1830, Dr. Cleland considered that the Catholics in this city and 
suburbs, at the end of 1835, amounted to 46,238 souls. 

Trade —The increase of trade at Glasgow, in consequence of the improve- 
ments on the river, almost exceeds belief. Less than fifty years ago, a few 
gabbaris, and these only about 30 or 40 tons burden, could come up ‘to Glas- 
gow. The recent improvements have been such, that in the year 1831, vessels 
drawing 13 feet 6 inches water were enabled to come up to the harbour; and 
now large vessels, many of them upwards of 300 tons burthen, from America, 
the East and West Indies, and the continent of Europe, as well as coasters, are 
often to be found three deep along nearly the whole length of the harbour. 
During the year 1834, about 27,000 vessels passed frew ferry ; and at some 
periods of the year, between 20 and 30 in one A few years ago the 
harbour was only 730 feet long on one side ; whereas it is now 3340 feet long 
on the north side of the river, and 1260 on the south. Till of late years there 
were only a few punts and ploughs for the purpose of dredging the river ; now 
there are 4 dredging machines, with powerful steam apparatus, and 2 diving 
bells. Till 1834, the river and harbour dues were annually disposed of by pub- 
lie sale, but now they are collected by the trustees, consisting of the members 
of the Town Council, and five merchants appointed by them. 

Amount of Revenue, Expenditure, and Debt. Pee 


‘ Date. Revenue. Expenditure. 

rom 1752 

mn irre £147 010 £2690 411 £2,533 4 1 
1735 31,910 19 3 29,609 13 11 124,003 13 9 


It appears from the evidence of Mg. James Russel, harbour master for the 
department of steam vessels, before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
in May, 1836, that there were 75 steamers plying to and from Glasgow, tonnage 
688,568, and that during 1835 there were 8401 arrivals of steamers, twenty of 
them of the largest class, and some of these about 200 feet long (equal in 
length to frigates of the first class). 

Amount of Customs Duties collected at Glasgow, in Years ended 5th January 
Year. Duties. Year. » Duties. 
&. 8. d & &. d. 
1812 - 3124 2 41-4 1820- 11000 6 9 
1830 - 59,013 17 3 1836 - 314,701 10 8 

It is protable, from present appearances, that the duties for 1837 will amount 

to £400,000. 
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Steam Vesscls.—The whole race of steam propelling projectors having left 
the field one by one, without being able to effect the object of their ambition, 
the ground was occupied by Mr. Henry Bell, who was bred a house-carpenter. 
Having a turn for mechanics, and a great desire to follow out what others had 
abandoned, be employed Messrs. John Wood & Co. of Port Glasgow, to build 
a boat for him, which he called the Comet, and having himself made a steam- 
engine of three horse power, he applied the paddles. After several experiments, 
the Comet plyed from Glasgow to Greenock, on the 18th January, 1812, and 
made five miles an bour against a head’ wind, while, in a short time, by simply 
increasing her power, she went seven miles an hour. This was the first vessel 
that was successfully propelled on a navigable river in Europe ; and it is very 
remarkable, that notwithstanding the great progress in mechanical science, no 
improvement has yet been made on Mr. Bell's principle, although numerous 
efforts have been made, here and elsewhere, forthat purpose. It is true, that 
Loats go swifter sow than formerly, but the propelling system remains the 
same.—Al! the new boats, either for the out sea or river trade, are of greater 
engine power, and are much more splendidly fitted up for the accommodation of 
passengers. The speed is also greatly improved. The Liverpool! sieain-boats, 
in 1831, were thought to have made good passages, when they performed the 


run from Liverpool to Greenock, a distance of 220 miles in twenty-four to | 


twenty-six hours. It is now done much sooner. On Wednesday, 24th June, 
1835, the City of Glasgow steam packet left Greenock and arrived in Liverpool 


in the unprecedented shors period of seventeen hours and fifty-five minutes ; | 


and the steam-packet Manchester left the Clarence Dock, Liverpool. on Mon- 


day evening, the 15th December, 1834, aud arrived in Glasgow, a distance of" 


240 miles, discharged and loaded her cargoes, and was back again in the same 
dock, within the shurt period of sizty hours. 

The cabin fares of the river boats, are rather less than one penny per mile, 
and those of the out sea packets rather more. The fare from Glasgow to Liver- 
pool is £1 5s. 

Stage Coaches.—Stage coaches were first introduced into Scotland in 1678. 
On the 6th August, in that year, Provost Campbell and the other Magistrates 
of Glasgow contracted with William Hume, of Edinburgh, that he should run 
a coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, a distance of 42 miles. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of an indenture, which is rather curious. Hume~ engaged 
with all diligence to run a coach with six able horses, to leave Edinburgh every 
Monday morning, and return (God willing) every Saturday night ; the passen- 
gersto have the liberty of taking a cloak-bag for their clothes ; the Burgesses 
of Glasgow to have a preference to the coach ; the fare from the Ist March to 
the I+t September, to be £4 16s. Scots (8s. sterling); and during the other 
months, £5 8s. Scots. As the undertaking was arduous, and could not be gone 
into without assistance, the Magistrates agreed to give Hume 200 merks a-year 
for five years. The coach was to run for that period whether passengers ap- 
plied or not, in consideration of his having actually received (wo years’ premium 
in advance, £22 4s. 5 1-8d. sterling. 

Dr. Cleland has obtained the following curious information from Mr. Dugald 
Bannatyne’s scrap book :—** The public have been so long familiarized with 
stage-coach accommodations, that they are led to think of it as having always 
existed It is, however, even in England, of comparatively recent date. The 
late Mr. Andrew Thomson, sen. informed me that he and the late Mr. John 


Glassford went to London in the year 1739, and made the journey on horse- | 


back. That there was no turnpike-road till they came to Grantham, within 
one hundred and ten miles of Lonuon. That up to that point they travelled 
upon a narrow causeway, with an unmade soft road upun each side of it. That 
they met from time to time strings of pack horses, from 30 to 40 in a gang, by 
which goods seemed to have been transported from one part of the cuuntry to 
another. The leading horse of the gang carried a bell, to give warning to tra- 
vellers coming in the opposite directiun ; and when they met these trains of 
horses, with their packs across their backs, the causeway not affording room to 
pass, they were obliged to make way for them, and plunge into the side road, 
out of which they sometimes found it difficult to get back again upon the cause- 
way. 

Intercourse with Glasgow.—Dr. Cleland has published the names and desti- 
nations of 61 stage-coaches, which arrived and departed during 313 lawful days, 
each averaging 12 passengers. This gave 458,232 persons in the year. By 37 
steam-boats, 25 passengers each, 579,050: by the swift boats on the Forth and 
Clyde Navigation and Union Canal, 91,976! by the light iron boats on the 
Paisley Canal, 307,275 ; by the boats on the Monkland Canal, 31,784 ; and by 
the Glasgow and Garnkirk Railroad, 118,882. These together make the gross 
number of persons passing and repassing to Glasgow daily amount to 1,587,198 

Population.—The following table shows the amount of population in Glas- 
gow and suburbs, at the time of the Reformation contrasted with the last go- 
vernment census in 1831 :— 

In 1560 - - 4,500 1740 - - 17,034 1831 - - 202,426 

The population fell off immediately after the restoration of Charles II; 
and it is a curious fact, that it required more than half a century to make up the 
defalcation. 

Mortality Bills —The marriage registers in this city and suburbs, may be 
held as correct for al! statistical purposes. The same thing applies to the re- 
gister for burials ; and from having been appointed to take the sole charge of 
conducting the enumeration and classification of the inhabitants of the city of 
Glasgow and suburbs, for the government census of 1821 and 1831, Dr. Cle- 
land can vouch for their accuracy. 

Bills of Mortality are understood to contain a list of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, from parochial registers, at stated periods, in connexion with the popu- 
lation. 


Births and Baptisms. Males. Females. Total. 
Returns from Clergymen and Lay Pastors - - 3281 3116 6397 
Add still-born to do. - - - - - - 246 225 471 
Total - - - 3527 3341 6868 
Of this nomber there were registered only - - 1678 1547 3225 
Number'unregistered exclusive of still-born - - 1603 1569 3172 
The following results are derived from the census of 1830-1. 
Males. Females. 
Births - : - 3,527 3,341 Excess of Males - 186 | 
Under 5 years - - 15,422 14,855 Excess of Males - 567 
Under 10 years - - 28,549 27,435 Excess of Males - 1,114 
Under 15 years - - 39,040 38,155 Excess of Males - 885 
Under 20 years - - 47.529 50.411 Excess of Females 2.822 
Under 30 years - - 62,706 73.419 Excess of Females 10,783 
Entire population - 93,724 108,702 Excess of Females 14.978 
Burials’ - - - 2,701 2,484 Excess of Males - 217 


Probability of Human Life in Glasgow, which partakes of a Manufacturing 
and Commercial Population —Population, 202,425; burials, 5,185; rate of 
mortality, one in 39 4-100th persons. 

In 1820-1, with similar machinery, the population being 147,043 ; burials, 
3,686 ; the rate of mortality was one in 39 89-100:h persony, or, in other words, 
as near as may be to the mortality of 1830-1. 

In the government “* Parish Register Abstract,” ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, on 2nd April, 1833, it is shown, in Vol. iii. p. 496, that 
the rate of mortality in the metropolis, on an average of years from 1811 to 
1821, was one in 39 6 persons ; and the same official ducument shows that on 
an average, from 1821 to 1831, the rate of mortality was one in 39 8 persons. 

In the kingdom of the Netherlands, where the registers are as correctly keyt 
as any in Evrope: population, 6,166,854 ; deaths, 158.800, viz males, 81.742: 
females, 77,058. Rate of mortality, one in 38 82-100th persons. Births. 
207.388, viz. males, 106,481; females, 100,907; there is one birth in 29 
73-100th persons. © 

Births in Glasgow, 6,868 ; population, 202.426; there is one birth in 29 
47-100th persons. The marriages being 1,919, there is one marriage for 105 
4-100th persons. The births being 6,868, and marriages 1,919, there are 3 
57-100th births to each marriages. The numberof families being 41,965, there 
are 4 82-100th persons to each family. 

Cholera —From tavies, kept by Dr. Cleland and Dr. Corkendale, it appears, 
that there were three eruptions of cholera, marked by the reduced number of 
cases. Each eruption had a period of increase, and also of gradual decrease. 
In the first eruption, persons poorly fed, of irregular habits, and dwelling in the 
crowded ill-aired parts of the city, were chiefly afflicted. The second eruption 
was more severe ; the attacks were more spread over the town, and many healthy 
persons, and in easy circumstances, fell victims to the disease. ‘The last erup- 
tion was milder than the second, but still surpassed the first, both in the number 
of cases, and in the healthy and good condition of many of the sufferers. The 
total number of cases 6208, is about one for every 32 1-2 of the population. 
The total number of the deaths, 3005, is about one for every 67 1-3 of the 
population. The progress of the disease was such, as to have seized one vic- 
tim for about every siz, and to have occasioned one death for about every 
thirteen families. 

. Glasgow in 1699 —According to the report of the Municipal Corporation 
Commission in 1835, there were in the year 1699, 15 ships belonging to Glas- 
gow. The foreign trade amounted to the sum of £20,500 .Scots—that the 
merchants retailed 20 tons of French wine; 20 butts of sack: 12 butts of 
brandy yearly, and 1000 bolls of malt monthly. That by the decay of trade 
500 houses were uninhabited, and that the rent of those inhabired had fallen 
nearly a third. That the best houses did not exceed the rent of £100 Scots, 
and the worst £4 Scots, except some taverns. It appears from an official decu- 
ment, that at that period the city of Glasgow, now the first in point of popula- 





{ tion and mercaatile enterprise in Scotland, was ranked only as the fifth, and that 


| the proportion of every £100 of taxation was. for Edinburgh, £38 2+ 8d.— 
| Dundee £9 10s. 8d.—Perth £7 12s.—Aberdeen £7 4s.—Glasgow £2 13s. 8d. 
Cotton Trade.—The manufacture of linens, lawns, cambric, and other arti- 
| cles of similar fabric, was introduced ino Glasgow about the year 1725, and 
| continued to be the staple manufacture till they were succeeded by muslins. On 
| the 2ist of July, 1835, Mr. Leonard Horner, one of the Parliamentary Factory 
| Commissioners, reported to Parliament, * That in Scotland there are 134 cottou 
| mills ; that, with the exception of some large establishments at Aberdeen, and 
| one at Stanley, near Perth, the cotton manufacture is almost entirely confined to 
| Glasgow and the country immediately adjoining, to a distance of about 25 miles 
radius, and all these country mills, even including the great work at Stanley, 
| are connected with Glasgow houses, or in the Glasgow trade. Iw Lanarkshire 
| (in which Glasgow is situated) there are 74 cotton factories ; in Renfrewshire, 
41; Dumbartonsnire,4; Buteshire,2; Argyleshire, 1; Perthshire, 1. In the 
six counties there are 123 cotton mills, nearly 100 of which belong to Glas- 
gow.” 
| Power Looms have increased greatly of late years—some idea may be obtain- 
| ed of the extent of their use in Giasgow when itis known that in 1831 four 
houses emploved 3040 looms. These looms, on an average, weave fourteen 
yards each per day. Al!owing each loom to work 300 days in a year, these 
| four companies would throw off 10,101,000 yards of cloth, which, at the ave- 
rage price 4 1-2d. per yard, is £189,393 15s. per annom. The power and hand 
looms belonging to Glasgow in 1831 amounted to 47,127, viz. steam looms, 
15,127; hand looms, in the city and suburbs, 18,537; in other towns, for 
Glasgow manufactures, 13,463. Since that period power looms have greatly 
increased. 

Steam Engines.—There are in Glasgow and its suburbs 310 steam-engines, 
viz. 176 employed in manufactories ; 59 in colleries; 7 in stone quarries ; and 
GS in steam boats. Average power of engines, 20.46-100th ; total horses’ 
power, 6406. 

Coals.—In 1831 the quantity sent to Glasgow amounted to 561,049 tons, of 
which 124,000 were exported, leaving for the use of families and public works 
437,049 tons. . 

Previous to the year 1755, all colliers and other persons employed in coal 
works, were by the commun law of Scotland, 1n a state ot slavery. They, and their 
wives and children, if they had assisted for a certain period at a coal work, be- 
came the property of the coal masters, and were transferable with the coal 
work, in the same manner as the slaves on a West Indian estate. 

Timber Trade.—Messts. Pollock, Gilmour, & Co., who are chiefly engaged 
in the North America timber trade, have eight different establishments, that ship 
annually upwards of six millions cubic feet of timber, to cut and collect which, 
and to prepare it for shipment, requires upwards of fifteen thousand men, and 
five hundred horses and ozen in constant employment ; and, for the accommoda- 
tion of their trade, they are owners of twenty-one large ships, the registered 
tonnage of which is twelve thousand and five tons, navigated by five hundred and 
two seamen, carrying each trip npwards of twenty thousand tons of timber at 
forty cubic feet per ton; all of which ships make two, and several of them three, 


voyages annually. It may be truly said that this establishment is unequalled in 
Europe. 


Iron Works in Scotland in June, 1836. 
Erected in or 


about year Furnaces. Tons. 
1767, Carron Company . - 5 - - 8,000 
1786, Clyde m4”. ow ) ee 
1786, Wilsontown - - 1 - - 3,000 
1798, Muirkirk - - - - 3 - . 6,000 
1790, Cleland - - - 1 - - 2,500 
1790, Devon - - - - 3 . - 7,000 
1805, Calder - - - a - 15,000 
1805, Shotts - - - a. S - 3,000 
1825, Monkland~ - - - - 3 - - 8,000 
1828, Gartsherrie - . - 5 - - 15.000 
1834, Dundyvan - . - - 4 - - 12.000 

Total - - - 35 - - 92,000 


Exclusive of the above furnaces, there are eight additional ones in a state of 
forwardness—viz. two at Gartsherrie, one at Calder, one at Monkland, two at 
Somerlie, and two at Govan. These eight furnaces will make about 20,000 tous 
annually, 

These works are all in the neighbourhood of Glasgow excepting five, and none 
of them are thirty miles distant from that city. 


St. Rollox Chemical Works.—This manufactory, for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, chloride of lime, soda, and soap, the most extensive of any of the 
kind in Europe, covers ten acres of ground, and within its walls there are build- 
ings which cover 27,340 square yards of ground. In the premises there are up- 
wards of 100 furnaces, retorts, or fire places, and in @ne apartment there are 
platina vessels to the value of upwards of £8,000. In this great concern up- 
wards of 600 tons of coal are consumed weekly. 

Soft Goods Trade.—The establishment of Campbell & Co., now embracing 
the wholesale as well as the retail business, is the largest of the kind out of 
London, containing 4842 square yards of flooring, or rather more than an im- 
perial acre. One bundred and thirty-four persons are employed in the sale 
and counting-house departments of these ware-houses. The fo'lowing 1s 
a note of the respective amounts of seven years’ sales, which not on'y shows 
the progressive increase of Messrs. Campbells’ business, but exhibits a fair 


criterion of the rapid increase and commercial improvement of the City of 
Glasgow :— 








In 1818 - - £41032 6 4 In 1830 - - £250,899 9 6 
1824 - - 156,284 2 1 1832 - - 312,207 5 8 
1827 - - 183,385 6 10 1834 - - 423,021 4 7 


The sales during 1835 exceeded half a million sterling. Besides these gross 
sales,the company manufacture to the value of fron £70,000 to £80,000 
annually of the goods thus disposed of, giving employment from this department 
to nearly 2000 persons. 

Post Office.—On the 17th of November, 1709, when the Magistrates of 
Glasgow applied to Parliament for a riding post between their city and Edin- 
burgh, the whule Post Office revenue of Scotiand was under £2,000. The 
correspondence of Scotland seems to have been ata low ebb at the Revolu- 
tion, as William III. gave a grant to Sir Robert Sinclair of Stevenson, of the 
whole revenue of the Post Office in Scotland, with a salary of £300 per annum 
to keep up the post. After a fair trial, Sir Robert gave up the grant as disad- 
vantygeous. 

‘There are four complete deliveries of letters now made daily to every part o: 
the town and suburbs, and an answer may be received the same day to a penny- 
post letter put into the office, or a receiving-house, in time to be sent out with 
either of the two first deliveries. 

Revenue at the following dates. 


In 1781 - £4341 4 9 In 1831 - £35642 19 4 
1810 - 27.598 6 0 1832 - 36053 0 0 
1815 - 35,784 16 0 1698. -. 96401. 0. 01:8 
1820 - 34,583 2 3 1834 - 37,483 3 4 
1825 - 34190 1 7 1835 - 39,954 4 6 


1830 - 34978 9 01-2 


Markets.—Prior to 1784, when the Highland Society of Scotland was insti- 
tuted, the cattle slaughtered in Glasgow were small and ill fed; since that time 
the quality of butcher’s meat has been greatly improved. Jn 1763, when 
deacon Peter Brown became apprentice tothe butcher trade, the slaughter of 
bullocks was not known here; a few milch cows only were killed through the 
year. At Martinmas, every family that could afford it killed a small Highland 
cow, which was called their mart, and this served them through the greatest 
part of the year. Dr. Cleland has ascertained, that from the Ist of May, 1827, 
till Ist of May, 1828, there were 17,840 bullocks slaughtered in this city and 
suburbs, and 144,900 sheep and lambs. Value of butcher's meat for the above 
year (details published in the Anna's of Glasgow), £303,978 14s. 5d. ; bread, 
£177,266 10s. S8d.; milk, £67,342 10s. Total value of meat, bread and milk, 
£548,587 15s. 1d. Since 1821, a great number of rumps of beef has been 
sent to this market yearly from Edinburgh. In 1835, there were upwards of 
7,530 rumps sent here from that city, the average value of each was 20s. The 
rumps are cured as hung beef. 

Live Cattle Market.—Prior to 1808, the principal butchers in this city were 
frequently obliged to travela circuit of seventy or eighty miles, to purchase 
cattle in lots, and to rent expensive parks in the neighbourhood of the city to 
graze them in. The mode of supply is now completelychanged. In 1808 a 
spacious market-place for the sale of cattle was fitted up between the south and 
north approach to the city in Graham Square, in which there is a commodious 
inn, stable, sheds, a byre to hold 120 bullocks in view, and 260 pens to contain 
9,360 sheep. This market-place, which is allowed to be one of the most com- 
plete in the kingdom, occupies an area of 29,561 square yards, or rather more 
than six imperial acres, is paved with whin, and inclosed from the streets 
bv ashlar stone walls The dues, which are moderate, were let by auction a: 
Whitsunday 1836, fora period of years, at the annual rent of £1,285 a sum 
which, after paying the interest of the debt, the ground-rent, repairs, and othe: 
expenses, leaves a profit to the trust fund of upwards of five hundred pounds per 
annum. 

Public Executions —From 1755 to 1830, both inclusive, 80 persons have 
been execnted in Glasgow, of whom 5 were females. During the first 12 years 











SS es 
only six persons were executed, while in the last 12 there were 37. During 66 
years previous to 1831, there were 27 in which there were no executions, 15 ig 
which there was one each year, 10 two, 7 three, 4 four, 1 five, an¢ 2 in which 
there were six. 

Shops.—In 1712 there were only 202 shops in the city, the highest rent £5 
and the lowest £12 average about £3, In 1031 there were 3184 shops; some 
of them were rented at upwards of £300 the supposed average about £40. 
Pawnbrokers.—Prior to 1813 there were no regular pawnbrokers in Glasgow. 
On the 8th June, in that year, John Graham, a retired town officer, opened a 
pawnbroker’s shop in Bell Street. In 1830 there were nineteen licensed pawn- 
brokers in this city; their pledges amounted to £410,400 and the capital em- 
ployed in the trade to £27,700. 

Theatre.—It does not appear that any theatrical representation was allowed 
in this city from the Reformatior till 1750, when Mr. Burrell, a teacher of 
dancing at the Bell of the Brae, gave the use of his hall for that purpose. A 
temporary theatre was erected against the wall of the archbishop's palace in 
1752, and a short time thereafter it was demolished by a part of a congregation 
who had been hearing the celebrated George Whitfield preach in the High 
Church Yard, who denounced it as the devil’s house. At that period popular 
feeling against theatrical amusements was so great that dress parties were 
escorted to the theatre by a military guard. In 1762 the magistrates refused to 
give their patronage to Messrs Jackson, Love, and Beate, for building a theatre 
and no person could be got to sell ground for that purpose. At length a theatre 
was erected in Grahamston, and opened in the spring uf 1764, by Mrs. Bellamy 
and other performers. Theatrical representations continued to be so obnoxious 
to the people, that a mob set fire to the stage, and burned the scenery and ma- 
chinery on the first night of performance. When the damage was repaired, the 
performances went on occasionally till 1782, when, at one o’clock in the morning 
of 16th April, the theatre was burned to the ground. Some time after this a 
small theatre was built in Dunlop Street, and opened in January, 1785; but the 
play-goers thinking it too small for the city, erected one in Queen Street 
which was opened on 24th April, 1805, at an expense of £18,500 raised in 
shares of £25. It was let on lease at £1200 but the lessee failed; it 
was then let at £800 but this could not be paid. The rent was then reduced 
to £400 and, ultimately, the building was sold at a price only equal to the 
outstanding debts and ground rent. On the forenoon of the 10th January, 
1829, this splendid edifice was also burned to the ground; and since that time 
the play-goers have contented themselves with the old theatre in Dunlop Street. 

Newspapers.—The first Newspaper printed in the West of Scotland was the 
Glasgow Courant, which appeared in 1715. It was published three times a week, 
consisted of twelve pages in small quarto, and was sold for three halfpence, or 
‘one penny to regular customers.” Since 1715 there have been 18 attempts to 
establish newspapers in this city, and out of that number 10 survive. 

Education.—From the Reformation till 1620, there were numerous Acts of 
the Scotch Parliament for encouraging learning ; but it would appear that these 
Acts had not much weigh: with the then Presbytery of Glasgow, as that reverend 
body, on 18th July, 1604, complained to the magistates of a plurality of schools 
—* They thought that the Grammar School, and that taught’ by John Buchanan, 
quite sufficient.” In 1816, exclusive of the University, and thirteen institutions 
where youths were educated, there were 144 schools; including the public in- 
stitutions, there were 16,799 scholars, of whom 7,516 were taught gratis in 
charity or free schools It must, however, be observed, that there were not 
6.799 individual scholars, as several of them attended more schools than one. 
Sabbath Schools were established bere in 1786. In 1820 there were 106 schools, 
158 teachers, 4668 scholars, viz, boys, 2235; girls, 2433; besides three adult 
schools, where there were 3 teachers, and 25 male, and 54 female scholars. Of 
late years an improvement in the mode of education has been effected in this city, 
by the introduction of infant, juvenile, and normal schools; and although a num- 
ber of benevolent individuals, composing the** Glasgow Educational Society,” 
have lent their aid in accomplishing this object, every one will acknowledge that 
but for the unwearied and meritorious exertions of Mr. David Stow, the schools 
would not have been brought to their present state of perfection. 

The Report concluded with an * Absiract View of the State of Society in 
Glasgow at Various Periods,’ from which we shall give a few extracts :— 

From 1560 to 1600—The Reformation took place during this period. The 
great body of the people, however, still retained their fierce and sanguinary dis- 
position. This is strikingly marked in their being constantly armed ; even their 
ministers were accoutred in the pulpit. The numbers of murders, cases of im- 
cest, and other criminal acts, which were turned over tothe censures of the 
church, but too plainly point out the depraved character of the people. 

From 1650 to 1700—The people had become more civilized, and paid more 
attention to moral and religious duties. Towards the beginning of this period, 
nine covenanters were hanged in Glasgow, and their heads stuck on pikes on the 
jail. Their graves were covered with what are called the ‘* Martyr’s stones,” 
one of which is now placed on the north facade of the Cathedral. 

The Umon with England opened up a spirit for trade hitherto unknown in 
Scotland. This great measure, wHich met with so much opposition in Scotland, 
oe nowhere more so thanin Glasgow, contributed greatly to the prosperity of 
that city. 

At the time of the Union, and halfacentury afterit, the habits and style of 
living of the citizens of Glasgow were of a very moderate and frugal cast. The 
houses, in the early part of this century, were, almost without exception, covered 
with thatch, and those occupied by the highest class of citizens contained only 
one public room, a dining-room, and even that was used only when they had com- 
pany ; the family at other. times usually eating in a bed-room. The people were 
in general religious, and, about 1745, particularly strict in their observance of 
the Sabbath, some of them, indeed toan extent that was considered by others 
to be extravagant. There were families who did not sweep or dust their houses, 
did not make the beds or allow any food to be cooked or dressed on the Sabbath. 
There were some who opeved only as much of the shutters of their window as 
would serve to enable the inmates to move up and down, or an individual to sit 
at the opening to read. Influenced by a regard for the Sabbath, the magistrates 
employed persons, termed ** compurgators,” to perambulate the city on the Sa- 
turday nights, and when at the approach of twelve o'clock, these inquisitors hap- 
pened to hear any noisy conviviality going on, even in a private dwelling-house, 
they entered it and distnissed the company. Another office of theese compurga- 
tors was to perambulate the streets and public walks during the time of divine 
service on Sunday, and to order every person they met abroad, not on necessary 
duty, to go home, and if they refused to obey, to take them intocustody. The 
employment of these officials was continued till about 1750, when upon their 
taking Mr. Peter Blackburn, father of Mr. Blackburn of Killearn, into custody 
for walking on the public green on Sunday, hé prosecuted the magistrates for 
an unwarrantable exercise of authority, and, prevailing in his suit in the court 
of session, the attempt to compel this observance was abandoned. 

The wealth introduced into the cominounity afier the Union, gradually led to a 
change in the habits and style of living of the citizens. About the year 1735, 
several individuals built houses to be occupied solely by themselves, in place of 
dwelling on a floor entering by a common stair, as they had hitherto done. 
Ths change, however, proceeded very slowly, having been retarded by the 
effects of the rebellion of 1745, so that up to the year 1755, very few of 
these single houses had been built. At that period, there were only three 
houses from Virginia Street to Anderston, about a mile distant, except a few 
hovels, malt-kilns, and barns; now the whole line is filled up with elegant 
houses. 

Previous to the breaking out of the American war, the Virginians who were 
looked upto as the Glasgow aristocracy, hada privileged walk at the cross, which 
they trod in long scarlet cloaks and bushy wigs; and such was the state of so- 
ciety, that when any of the most respectable master tradesmen had occasion to 
speak to these tobacco lords, he was required to walk on the other side of the 
street, till he was fortunate enough to meet the eye of the patrician, for it would 
have been presumption to approach him. 

—>— 


OUR ACTORS! 
AND THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS, 
[Contenued from the last Albion.] 

Kean—Edmond Kean, about whom so much bas been writ'en and so little 

really known. Of all bis biographers, perhaps “the gentleman who last ap- 
peared in that character,” is the most‘ void of the mark of verity ;” and we 
were reallv sorry that the highly-gifted /iterateur, known under the cognomen 
of Barry Cornwall, should have, (at Mammon’s beck,) lent his fine talent te 
adorn a mass of absurd fictions, furnished him by heaven knows who, (we allude 
to the first volume,) fictions apparently collected from George Colman's “ Syl- 
vester Daggerwood,” O’Keefe’s ** Wild Oats,” and such like works of the wild- 
est fancy—having no more resemblance to Kean’s early life, than to that of the 
celebrated Bimfylde Moore Carew ; absurdities that Kean’s various old col 
leagues, (some who have known him from boyhood upwards,) treat with the de 
nsioy they deserve But the book was merely ‘: got up to sell ’’—’twas written 
‘against time,” for a certain sum, (materials not included.) and, worse than all, 
two volumes were demanded from the scribe’s ever-ready pea—two volumes 
from such materials |—misericordia ’—never was author more to be pitied than 
Barry Cornwall, They appeared, and comparatively failed, "twas “ Much ado 
about nothing ;” all parties concerned were dissatisfied—the speculating pub- 
lisher at his loss of capital—the accomplished writer at his loss of grade—and 
the gentle reader at his lors of time. But let us turn to Kean's real life—twe 
pages from facts, rather than two volumes of fudge, from the Sylvester Dagger- 
wood library of romance 





Sancho’s vulgar proverb of “Tis a wise child that knows ite father,” falls 

















very far short of Kean’s darkness on the point of parentage ; for even up tothe 
day of bis death, we are convinced, from what he himself has ofien said, that 
he did not positively know wbo bis mother was. And as for the wooden-legged 
mimic, whose name he bore, and to whom his ignorant or mis-informed biogra- 
phers, have assigned the right of paternity, Kean never would, and never could, 
be brought to believe in his right and title. 

Tis true, that a Mrs. Carey (when Kean came into the receipt of a splendid 
income, but not before) insisted on claiming him as her son. Though he never 
believed her title, he kindly supported her till the day of her death. And such 
was bis indolent good-nature, that he suffered all her grown-up children, and even 
grandchildren, to be quartered on his then well-furnished purse, over the strings 


of which he never seemed to have the slightest guard—-it was comparatively 


open to all—no wonder it became empty in his declining days. 

Kean really believed, (and so do we,) that a certain ancient spinster, whom 
he always loved, respected, and acknowledged, as his aunt, was his natural mo- 
ther, but wha, from prudential motives, had given him into the hands of merce- 
naries 

‘ “Ere the moon that heard his first infant shriek 

Had filled her horns——” 
and she tacitly proved her maternity, by her continued liberality and unvaried 


kindness to him in his early days, and her constant watchfulness of his interest 
when he became 


** The world’s favourite—and passion’s slave !”” 
a watehfulness that we regret has proved so useless. This lady had been a sub- 


ordinate actress—a fine-formed, dark-eyed woman—respectable and respected ; | 


therefore she has guarded her maternal secret with so much tact, that Kean, 
(‘‘ her own darling Edmund,” as she called him,) never could win it from her. 
Yet, on reflection, he would say, “ How can she be my aunt! She has not the 
most distant relationship to either of my assigned parents.” Though this was 
a circumstance that might puzzle the Herald’s Office, yet Kean saw the 
motive for concealment, and honoured her feelings by his silence on the subject. 

He had, in his own opinion, perhaps, ascertained his mother—but for a 
father, there he was “ perplext in the extreme,” for he always mentally spurned 
the idea of the wooden-legged mimic, and ** My father” never passed his lips. 
When the fumes of wine created romantic visions in his waking dreams, he 
claimed as : 

‘“* The man who had the hit to father him,” 


no less a person than his grace the late Duke of Norfolk; and we are sure that 
on his death-bed he really believed that 


“Te blood of Howard flowed within his veins ;” 


and certain strong corroborating circumstances, warranted this belief, in what 
others deemed a pleasing phantasy. There is only one person living who can 


decide the point, and her lips, as we have before observed, have hitherto been 
hermetically sealed upon the subject. 


But to his theatrical career. 


Asa mere child he was on the stage, and noticed even by John Kemble for 
his juvenile devilry. At Drury Lane he was imp, Cupid, cherubim, or any 
other diminutive character requiring tact and agility in a smal! compass —a sort 
of dumb duodecimo of his afterself. When a little more advanced in life, he 
did ** ground and lofty tumbling” with the then celebrated Saunders’s equestrian 
troop ; and in his probationary drilling for “‘ elfin tricks on horseback,” his limbs 
were hurt to such an extent, that deformity for life would have ensued, had not 
his kind aunt ordered him to be ‘put in irons.” These he wore for some years, 
only leaving them off as the deformity decreased. He now advanced a step in 
the profession, for he was next engaged by ‘‘the great Richardson,” the then, 
as now, manager of 

“The theatre noisy, Bartholomew Fair!” 

The eccentric but rich old Richardson, even now speaks with pride of Kean's 
being ‘an early pupil of his—and—but we will give it in his own peculiar jargon 
—the erudite slang of our metropolitan and suburban fairs; ‘ Vy, sur, that are 
little chap, vots the great Keane now, made hia fust *peerunse in the ragglir 
drammee at my the-ha-tur, at Peckhum fair, that is, as a cackler,” (id est a, 
speaker.) From Richardson’s, Kean progressed to the Canterbury circuit, and 
did the juvenile heroes for Dowton’s mamma-in-law’s, (or, as Kean styled it, 
‘told Mother Baker's”) company; then, for several years, he traversed England, 
Wales, and Ireland—became a Benedict in Gloucesvershire, and a father in 
Waterford, (his son was born there.) He obtained much applause, but little 
money—was a victim to dissipation and its attendant, poverty, till he married— 
when poverty was (comparatively) banished, and dissipation abando:ed—but, 
alas! only for a brief space—for though he passively fell into the matrimonial 
net that caught him, he was too confirmed in his follies to submit to the conti- 
nued constraint of the cage of wedlock. He thought (if he thought at all) that 
the bars of the cage were like the meshes of a net, made of the softest silk, but 
he soon felt, or fancied he felt, they were iron; and, 

‘+ Like the wild bird of rav’ning beak,” 
he fluttered and kicked till he broke through all constraint, and 

** Had the wide and wicked world to roam in,” 
sometimes with money from theatrical benefits, oftener without it from their 
failure. The peculiarity of his then ill-dressed figure, would, with the igno- 
rant million in the provinces, often counteract the effect of his genius and 
talent. 

Thus years rolled on, till the Drury Lane manager saw bim act with a small 
company at Dorchester, and immediately transplanted him to London, when his 
success as Shylock, was, on the first night, anything but striking, owing to the 
frigidity of the select few who attended ; but fortunately, amongst that select 
few, there were quietly seated some discerning critics of the press, (what a 
mighty engine is the press!) men who at once saw Kean’s imposing genius. 
They wrote him into an estimation that soon placed him at the head of his 
difficult and arduous profession—and in the receipt of a greater income than 
any actor had realised within the present century. (Memorandum—we don’t 
call the young Roscius an actor—hjs tragedy would be laughed down now, 
under the title of ** fudge,” though Master Betty received a greater sum in his 
short career as a boy, than even Kean did in the same space of time.) 

Kean was a latitudinarian in morals, in the extremest sense of the word—it 
was his unhappy fate to be originally and devotedly attached to various “ lovely 
Thais,” who deceivea, pillaged, then laughed at and deserted him. The whvle 
world has heard of his silly paysion for an old City Alderman’s depraved young 
wife—’twas his first step towards ruin. Kean was weak enough to believe, that 


the wretch who had betrayed a too confiding husband, would be unswerving in } 


an unholy devotion to himself—but he svon saw his folly in her faithlessness ; 
when, instead of (as a sane man would have done) 

** Giving her to the wind, a prey to fortune,” 
he madly threatened her paramour with personal vengeance, fearing for whose 
life, she shamelessly and recklessly denounced poor Kean, and placed in the 
hands of the civic cornuto, the written proofs of his dishonour, her sin, and the 
tragedian’s deceitful violation of the rights of hospitality. He was tried, and so 







died insolvent! and such had been his follies, (the cold Puansee will call them 

vices,) that, while daily sinking to his grave, he was shunned by those whom 

the ties of nature—whom a certain vuow—(a vow registered by a recording 
angel)=should have brought, if not for love or gratitude, at least, in Christian 
charity, to the sick man’s pillow, in order to smooibe a repentant sinner’s pas- 

Sage to the grave. 

‘Deserted by those his former bounty fed,” : 

(for he had no wealth to leave them now,)—such was his forlorn state, that his 

attenuated corpse might, perhaps, have remained in his Richmond domicile until 

““nos’d in the lobby,” had not a society of actors, of which Kean was a mem- 

ber, (a society that was under unpayable obligations to their poor departed 

friend,) stepped forward in this singular emergency, and, by their worthy little 

Secretary, arranged that every immediate and honourable respect should be paid 

| to the remains of one of the greatest actors that England has produced. 

. The day of the funeral being fixed, sack was the Richmond people's respect for 
him, that every shop was closed during the procession and subsequent interment, 
and more than fifty thousand strangers, (together with the actors of every Lon- 
don theatre, major and minor,) graced the ceremony—a tribute to departed 
genius honourable to Englishmen. 

Kean’s bones lie in an ** omnibus” vault, outeide of the front door of the old 
Richmond church, without the slightest memorial to “ tell of his whereabout.” 
We were lately peratnbulating by the very spot, when our attention was attract- 
ed by an intelligent-looking lad, with a small painting-pot and brush in bis hand. 
He was anxiously peeping through the iron railing, evidently with the view of 
| identifying some particular spot, which being ascertained, he began smearing 

the coping-stone with some ill-chapen letters, meant for K E A N. 

‘“* What are you doing there, my lad?” we asked. 

“* Only marking the spot where poor Mr. Kean lies, sir. You see, I’m not in 
the letter line, for I’m only ’prenticed to a house-painter, but look there, sir, 
| folks must take Fred Warner's will for bis deed. 

We were pleased, and offered him a shilling for his trouble; he felt insulted, 
and putting it aside with a noble toss of the head, cried, * No thank you, sir: I 
didn’t paint that for money, but for love, and to’shame some of the crack chisels 

and brushes, who talk so much and do so little !” 

Before I could reply, the fine-spirited boy had put his paint-pot under bis arm, 
and walked off, reciting, solto voce, as he went, 

** A poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no nore.” 

As we stood gazing on Kean’s unrecorded grave, we involuntarily took out our 

card case and pencil,—* our muse laboured and thus she was delivered.” 

“You lack the chisel, Edmund Kean, 

To mark the cell in which you rot; 








Nimporte ! 
Your genius will be praised, I ween, 
When sculptured fools are quite forgot.” 


POWER. 

Power that is, Powell that was—( Welsh in 1812, Irish in 1836!) David 
Powell, (for under that sponsorial and patronymic, we understand the now justly 
popular actor, Tyrone Power,) was ored and brought up in that delightfully pic- 
turesque county, Glamorgan, in the principality of Wales. His mother, though 
in very straitened cireumatances, resolved that her darling, little dainty Davy, 
(as she fondly called him) should be **a man of letters ;” therefore, scraping 
together what little cash she could muster, and with that fond anticipation of 
future fame which only mothers can truly understand, she apprenticed her then 
‘**lump of a boy” to Mr. Bird, a printer in the town of Cardiff, the capital of the 
aforesaid county of Glamorgan. The gentle reader will uot be surprised that it 
has created much astonishment amongst humorvuus ex-Cardiffi'es, now London- 
ites, to see the formerly well-known diabolus ad typo, litle Davy, strutting bis 
hour on the metropolitan and other stages as ‘the great Tyrone.” Talk of 
Ovid's metamorphoses !—poh !—are any of them comparable with that of our 
¢i-devant ** diabolus ad typo?” Amongst those who were * perplext in the ex- 
treme” was the lady who used to cut and forward his matin and vesper thick 


master, but now re-married to that justly-celebraied friend to artists and distri- 
butor of the arts, Mac Cormack, the printseller in the Strand;) nor did this 





Irish characters on the Covent Garden and the, Haymarket boards _ Power in- 
stantly became his successor, and has ever singe meintained his ground with 
general and deserved approba'ion ; and. whether, Welsh or Irish, n'tmporie, he 
has professional talent, gentlemanly condact, andthat which to him is better, 
worldiy tact, that would do credit to any b 

Power is undoubtedly one of the best actors of a certain description, the low 
Irish characters, at present on the stage, but he cannot portray the gentleman— 
the character of nature; we mean those met with in society, such as Sir Lucius 
O'’Trigger, Major O'Flaherty, &c. &c , therefore, (mach to his credit, we think,) 
he avoids them as much as the couvenience of his managers will allow; but as 
the Insh eccentric, (characters not seen in real life, but merely hatched in the 
brain of some Croiton Croker-headed dramatist,) Power is the soul of whim— 
himself alone. A Mr. Kerbland, of Dublin, lately wrote an excellent dramatic 
extravanganza, (excellent merely for its extravagance,) called “O’Flannagan 
and the Fairies,” in which Power appeared when the Covent Garden mana- 
ger last engaged him, and he obtained, and deservedly so, great applause in it. 

Power's cast of characters being so confined, the managers in London will 
not give him a season’s engagement at the salary he wishes; they, thesefore, 
only retain him wken wanted, for a few weeks at a time: which, we suppose,. 
answers their mutual interest, though it obliges him to become a wandering, in-- 
stead of a stationary actor, which for his own personal comfort he ought to be = 
but necessitas non habet legem. Having scoured England and Ireland, he has 
gone on a second American trip, and with a better prospect of profit, for it seems- 
he has now acquired a new art, * the art of book-making,” and has, though in @ 
directly opposite point, even out-Trollopped Mrs. Trollope, and out-Kembled 
Fanny Kemble, and beslavered so much blaruey on America, that even Jonathan’ 
himself, with his most craving appetite and capacious swallow for Enghsh and 
Irish flattery, must allow that Power, in his cunningly-written book, has given 
them more than quantum suff. 

But he ever was, and still is, what his Welsh associates styled him, a “cute 
lad, and doubtless will know how to play with Yankee prejudices, and laugh in 
his sleeve while he pockets their dollars. ‘Though not possessed of much 
genius, he has tact, more of it, than any man in his profession, and whether as 
comic actor or cunning book-maker, may he wisely use the magic power sup- 
posed to be imparted to gentlemen who have once wandered through the sweet 
groves of blarney, and may the oil of his tongue, and the oil of his book, smooth 
down the prejudices of rough and irritable brether Jonathan, until he (Tyrone 
Power!) has realised ** dollars” enough to return to the known comforts of 
“merry England,” and there enjoy well-merited domestic happiness as husband. 
and as father in y 

* The ingle nook of his bra’ cottage,” 
in the sweet and rural town of Tunbridge; tillthen, Viva Tyrone Power ! 
[ To be continued } 
——— : 


REVIEW OF THE LONDON SEASON OF 1836. 


The Season and Session having closed at last, and the “ last man of fash- 
ion ’’ being departed or departing, we t but remind our readers that six 
months ago, we had the satisfaction of announcirig a well-grounded conviction 
that the season then forthcoming would prove the most brilliant on record ; and 
we now claim their acknowledgment that the prediction has been fully verified: 
By the Persian and Indian decrees of the fashionable world it is established,. 
that the Season of 1836 has excelied all its predecessors ; while in the trading 
world of the West end, where an amount of profits is summed up in lieu cf an 
amount of pleasures, we gather complete corroboration of our original assertion. 

From the first year of the present reign, the iperease of elegant and splendid 
entertainments given among the highest classes has been, in fact, progressive. 
Seven years ago on the first establishment of this Journal, we had occasion to 
notice the peculiar character imprinted n fashionable society by the want of 
a female Court; and the fact that all the leaders of the fashionable workd at 
that period, who distinguished themselves by their huepitalitics, were single men. 
But the whole aspect of things is changed. Not only the inagnificent enter- 











slices of bread-and-butter; (Mrs. Bird, the widow of little Divy’s former | 


tainments of St James’s and Windsor Castle have afisen, but the peculiar in- 
terest attached to the position of the Heiress Presumptive, and the distinguish- 
ed circle formed around her by the Duchess of Kent, have served to impart a 
| new tone to the manners of the times. 


| Secondary to these illustrious hosts, but first among the aristocracy, may be 











metamorphosis appear less wonderful io the astonished vision of the veteran | cited the Duchesses of Sutherland and Buccleuch, whose entertainnients of the 
Adamsen, of Bedford Street, Covent Garden—tbat venerable coliector of scarce | present season have been unparalleled in point of taste and costlines?; nor can 
prints—(prints, if possible, more scarce and venerable than himself.) ‘This | we remember any moment of the anna!s of the great world, when the sway of 


Adamaon, in bis prime of manhood and little Davy's apprenticeship, was the | fashion was assigned to the hands of two persons so eminently distinguished by 
manager of the Thespian company which made an annual visit to Cardiff. 


n the stage with tears, 
Make guilty, and appal the free, 
Confow ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears.” 
Such was Adamson, and it was from him (the now antique collector) that little 
Davy Powell first imbibed 


‘* A spark from Shakspeare’s muse of fire ;” 


aforesaid spark into a flame too strong for Mr. Bird’s printing-office or Mrs. 
Bird's bread-and-butter to control. It was little Davy’s duty, as ** diabolus ad 
typo,” to attend the Thespian manager with the proof of each night’s play-bill 
for correction, and this “official situatioh” carried with it the privilege of the 
entré dans les coulisses. 

Litule Davy was then (as he is now) what his Glamorgan compatriots very 
aptly termed acute lad; he looked on the stage, and was enamoured ;—he 
looked at Bird's printing-office, and turned up his then apology fora nose. 
(Mem. It has since elongated.) 

Manager Adamson had that very evening ‘done Romeo !” and the applause 
yet tingled in Davy’s ears, as he whistled his way home to his attic dormitory 
and truckle-bed. As he laid his head on his pillow, he argued with himself 
thus :—** If Manager Adamson, on the shady side of forty, can obtain so much 
applause as young Romeo, what may not I expect, who am but eighteen?” 
The die was cast—the Rubicon was passed; and fired with the same ambi- 
tious feeling that swelled the breast of the firet Cesar, who usurped the 
world— 

* Aut Roscius, aut nullus” 
was from that hour little Davy Powell’s motto. 

We soon after found him in the north of England, with the final Ji of his 
| Welsh patronymic metamorphosed into a rolling r! which change, we sup- 
| pose, was made merely to annoy the good people of Newcastle, where he then 

acted, as they are notoriovaly bothered in their pronunciation of the aforesaid 

letter r; at least, we never heard of any other or any better reason for the 
| change. 
Davy had carried with him the Glamorganshire twang upon the tip of his 

| tongue ; but how was he to get rid of the nuisance! In thie dilemma, a rale 
| Irish jintleman was found in the corps dramatigue, who, for the small charge of 

















and the reiterated applause bestowed on maneger Adamson’s tragedy blew the | 








bad was his case, that even his counsel, (pardon a bad pun,) Scarlett—blushed. | a few glasses of whiskey toddy, undertook to cure Weich, or any other disease, 
"Twas a city jury, and Guildhall the arena; (we were in ceurt—every jaryman | (be having once walked the Dublin hospitals, and then walked off from his cre- 
seemed to have a protuberance on each side of the forehead, as though his| ditors there!) Poor Davy became his spirited pupil; but while losing his native 
hat would not goon!) the theatrical Don Juan was mulcted in a heavy penalty | Welsh, he unfortunately picked up too much of bis tutor’s native Irish, to which 
and costs—and, mirabile dictu! was soon afterwards hissed from the stage. | he added an occasional seasoning of the Neweastle burr, which made the most 
Branded as a man, persecuted as an actor, can it be wondered at, that in the | unaccountable mixture that was ever inflicted on any audience in the three king- 
distraction of his mind he flew to Bacchus to console him for the perfidy of | dems, not excluding the principality of Wales ; 7 
Venus! but even that would not do, for the worm of remorse was feeding on | After a lapse of time, we find Mister Power announced in Doblin, as from 
his vitals—that little worm that will not sleep, and never dies! He felt a with- | the Newcastle theatre—he appeared as Romeo! Now, whether the native 
ering of the heart—he tried to rally, but in vain—he consulted an old and sincere | Welsh and the inoculated Irish, when amalgamated with the Northumbrian burr, 
friend— who advised a reconciliation with his domestic hearth. The almost | did not please the fastidious ears of the élite of Dublin, we cannot say, but the 
broken-hearted prodigal returned to it—and swore to be “an altered man;” but | treasurer reported ‘ta miserable account of empty boxes.” Then Manager 
the feeling of resentment for injuries received was too strong—they could not | Frederick Jones wisely said to his deputy thus :—* As they think this young 
even be softened. ‘This was the very crisis of Kean’s fate—his life or death. | Englishman so funny in tragedy, we'd better try him in comedy.” The young 
One word of kindness might have preserved him—but that word did not greet Englishman, Mr. Power, accordingly appeared as Trappanti, (Bannister’s cele- 
his longing ear; the simple expression of | brated part in © She Would and She Would not,”) but, unfortunately, the Dub- 
“ Here, Edmund, rest, and sin no more !” | lin boys thought bis Trappanti was not half so comical as his Romeo! He 
would have won hitn back to virtue—its refusal damned him into deeper vice | °°°" quitted the Irish shore, exclaiming wn veneeaee 
and misery. “ There is a world elsewhere ! . 
Disease was now undermining his once robust constitution ; his professional This was his first visit to Ireland. The idea of converting himselfinto an Irish- 
powers were impairing, and the mechanical memory necessary for an actor was | man had not then entered his fertile brain, much less the after-assumed prodi- 
failing—he felt that be was on the wane. The London verdict had tarnished his | givusly Hibernian sponsorial of * Tyrone !” ' 
character in the provinces, and “a beggarly account of empty boxes” was the | He returned to England! in course of time found bis way to our modern 
consequence. Thus situated, he re-visiied America ; his success was “not as | Babylon, and went the round of our minor theatres for many years, unknown 
per last.” He offended the Bostonians, and they prepared to “ Lynch” him—| and unnoticed; he even obtained “an appearance,” as ‘tis called, at Drury 
and he only escaped by the spirited stratagem of Mr. John Lee, the actor, (and | Lane—came out as Tvistam Fickle, and went in again, for no engagement or 
now manager of our Brighton Theatre.) and the assistance of the kind landlord | second appearance occurred on that arena. Thus his talent remained behind a 
of his hotel, (an Irishman, by-the-bye.) Kean returned to his native land, (home | cloud, till young Rodwell fortunately wrote a farce, in which was a Paddy O Hal- 
he could not call it—for all that constitutes “* home,” bis follies, and others’ | loran, a whisky loving Irish footman. Power wished to play the master (an 
Vices, had robbed him of ) He re-appeared at Drury Lane, the mere wreck of | English gentleman.) and was with difficulty prevailed upon to undertake to 
his former seif—broke down in every new character—for the faculty of study | ‘‘do a bit Of Irish by way of experiment.” He reluctantly consented to go 
had entirely left him. He was now advised to take the Richmond Theatre, with | out of his line to oblige the author: every speech in the part coniained a joke 
a very comfortable house attached to it. ’Twas a sort of rus in urbe—he could | for the pit or a clap-trap for the gallery; and so admirably did Power seem to 
have country air, and bein town, when occasional engagements called him there, act, that his assumed brogue deceived even the denizens of famed St. Giles on 
without much fatigue or expense. That domicile he did not change till he en- | while the Englishers were absolutely delighted with * the broth of a boy '” 
tered the one ** which lasts till doomsday.” ‘L'his was his first stepping-stone to fazne and comfort; for fortune, who before 
Such had been Kean's contempt for money,—his thoughtless, almost child- | had never deigned to give him even @ look, or a“ How do you!” tow smiled 
ish imprudence, and the rapacity of thuse to whom he unfortunately and madly | upon him in a way that only ladies smile, and even enlisted grim death in bis 
became attached, that after having in the first fifteen years of his splendid pro- | service, who, at the blind goddess's command, and even without a moment's 
fessional career, received upwards of one hundred thousand pounds, he actually | warning, laid his icy hand on poor Charles Connor, the then occupier of all the 





youth and beauty, as well as by exe.aplary propriety of manners and morals. 
The fetes of Northumberland and Sion Houses may also be cited for the solidity 
of their magnificence ; while those of Devonshire House, at ali times remarka- 
ble for their grace and spirit, and the urbanity which bus attracted round the 
noble host applauding guests from all the capitals of Europe, have this season 
exceeded even their usual limit in number and distinction. 

Chestei field House has also taken its place among the leading mansions of 
London ; and the highly popular ¢circle of fashion, formed by the families of 
Chesterfield, Conyngham, Lichfield, Ailesbury, Beaufort, &c. &c. has greatly 
| contributed to the ec/at of the season. 
| The assemblies of Lansdowne Hoase, and the fine feles of the Marquess of 
| Hertford, must not be overlooked ; gor the theatricals of Bridgwater House, 
| forming one of the most spirited variations from the common routine ; to which: 
the Bachelor's Ball (given by Lord Redesdale, Mr. Hope, &c.) has also impart- 
eda new feature. Were we to preceed to an enumeration of the entertain- 
ments of the season, we could, in fact, particularise fifty, of a description to 
have sufficed simply for the wonder of a season ten years ago. 

It might perhaps be inferred that the gaieties of private life having so far ex- 
ceeded all precedent, public amusements would be comparatively deserted. This 
is so far from being the case, that Almack’s (the only exclusive piace of pubjie 
entertainment) was never more brilliantly attended than during the present 
season; it has seemed to rise {in attraction in proportion to the anima- 
tion of the gay world. Even the theatres have participated in the genera} 
eclat, The Italian Opera has redeemed itself by a season of triumph. The 
French plays, from the period of Mademoiselle Plessi’s arrival, were distin- 
guished by fashionable patronage; while Malibran has attracted to Drury Lane 
such audiences as have not of Jate been seen within the walls of a patent thea- 
tre. The receipts of the latter theatre exceeded sixty thousand pounds. 

To these circumstances we refer with pride and satisfaction ; vot alone as 
matters of enjoyment to the young and gay of those classes by which this Jour- 
nal is more immediately supported, but at once aa an evidence of the prosperity 
of the country and the indication of a spirit tending to still happier results. In 
the course of the season London has been visited by travellers, royal or noble,. 
from most of the capitals of Europe; and it is with no small degree of triumph 
we have heard from them, on all sides, confirmation of ovr long-established con- 
viction of the pre eminence of the aristocracy of England in wealth and libe- 
rality. All that can be effected by a munificent distribution of the ample for- 
tunes of the nobility towards the illustration of their caste, has been of late 
years doubly and trebly accomplished by those to whose bands so large an ad- 
ministration of the riches of the country is intrusted ; and the result bas alrea- 
dy become manifest in the advancement of our schools of art, and the, prospe- 
rity of our manufactures. yr 

Not only the metropolis, but the provinces find their account in this spirited 
circulation of money. Our looms and our forges are at work: princely man- 
sions are rising in various counties of the kingdom; and even those noblemen: 
supposed to be so fully provided with the splendours and conveniences of life as 
to need no accession, are first among the improvers. The Dukes of Devonshire 
and Sutherland are effecting wanders on their estates in Devonshire and Staf- 
fordsbire ; and the latter cobleman has recently given orders for improvements. 
at Trensham to the amount of £180,000.—Court Journal. 

—>— 


Summary. 


A’ Flying Hobby.—A Mrs. Sternberg, a lady of fortune residing at Paris, has 
a singular passion for birds. Every day she scatters the crumbs of twenty 
loaves and cakes about the public gardens and promenades, and it is said that 
her handsome apartments are tenanted by no fewer than 2000 of the feathered 
tribe. . 

The Coronation of the Emperor of Austria as King of Bohemia was to take 
place on the Ist. The Coronation of the Empress will take place on the 10th 
instant. 

We are glad to learn that the state of Mrs. Graham’s health has so much im- 
proved within the last two days, that no doubt is new entertained of her ultimate 
recovery. All the alarming symptoms whieh for so many days presented 
themselves have now disappeared, and her convalescence may shortly be ex- 
pected. 

The Board of Works have ordered to be erected in St. James’s park fotr new 
lodges to the ornamental gardens. In Hyde park 4 magnificent lodge and 
entrance gate will immediately be erected in the Bayswater road, near Kensing- 
ton gardens. 

The Duke de Grammont, father of the Duke de Guiche and the Countess 
of Tankerville and Sebaqstiagi, expired at Paris on Sunday last. The Duke 
was eighty-one years of age. 

The Persian Princes, accompanied by Capt. Cogan and a party, visited the 
Royal yacht which his Majesty has commanded to be sent to the Imaum of 
Muscat, in return for the vessel presented by that Prince. Their Highnesse® 
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expressed the most lively admiration at the splendour of the vessel. In che | lish, or so well? How many of them have succeeded at all! Does experience 


centre of the deck a space is enclosed by a full drapery of curtains, forming @ 
pavilion, richly carpeted, and baving an Eastern musnud or ottoman, and pil- 
lows, covered with crimson velvet, and profusely ornamented. The Princes 
left England on Wednesday, on their return to Bagdad, by way of Vienna and 
Constantinople, deeply impressed with gratitude for the hospitable reception 
they have met with in this countey. 

Sir Christopher Cole, K.C.B., died of apoplexy on the 24th ult. at Killay, 
near Cardiff. ; 

Very Young Indéed.—We are just come from the Prefecture of Police, 
where we have almost “split our sides ” with laughing at a raw young “ English- 
er,” ianocent of French, who was applying, like us for his passport Some one 
had told him that he would be asked what trade he was; and Hodge had a soul 
above trade. * Quel dge avez-vous!’ demanded the officer at the bureau. 
++ None at all,” answered Hodge. 

Prize Medals.—Henry Braddon, Esq. has placed at the disposal of the coun- 
cil of the Verulam Philosophical Society of London, a handsome silver medal 
for the best essay on the formation of minerals, particularly those of Cornwall. 
The founder and president, Professor Dewhurst, has offered a similar medal for 
the best essay on phrenology. 

Benefit of Clergy.—A man charged with burglary, proved that, at the time 
alleged, he was in a distant church, listening to the sermon of a celebrated 
preacher, and was acquitted accordingly. 
what J never before understood—the benefit of clergy.” 

Law.—There are no fewer than 461 barristers who attend and profess to prac- 
tice in the Court of King’s Bench; exclusively of 25 king's counsel who at- 
tend that court, and 18 serjeants ! 

New Power.—Galvanism is, it seems, to be employed to supersede steam, as 
a locomotive power. What nest? The discovery, it is said, is to be promul- 
gated atthe Bristol meeting of the British Association. 

Voltaire’s Manuscripts.—A bundle of MSS. stolen from Ferney many years 
ago, have, it is stated been recently found ata village in Hanover. 

Water Thermometer —M. Arago, at a recent scientific meeting, announced 
that a Danish watchmaker had invented a watch which, at the end of the day, 
indicates the mean temperature of the preceding twenty-four hours. 

Baron Gros. —When a French painter of any eminence dies, under what- 
ever circumstances, his bust 1s executed for the government, in order that it 
may be deposited in the National Museum. Thus, the bust of Baron Gros has 
just been executed for Louis Philippe, for the purpuse of being deposited in the 
Louvre, by M. Debay, the sculpter, who lately executed the bust of Girodet, for 
the same purpose. 

Musée d'Orleans.—The private museum of the Deke d’Orleans has lately 
been enriched by a figure of Christ, carved out of a single block of crystal of 
large dimensions. ‘This work is spoken of as a proof of the genius of the la- 
borious artists of the thirteenth century, with all its simplicity and imperfec- 
tion, and in some parts shows a finish of execution and a study that is perfectly 
extraordinary. This specimen cost about £240. 

—~o— 
ANECDOTES. 
From the Angler's Rambles. By Edward Jesse. Just published. 

Patience in Anglers —* Patience, certainly, is a necessary qualification in an 
angler. Indeed | remember a Thames fisherman, who, on my evincing some 
displeasure at not having the good sport he had promised me, very coolly told me 
that [ should never make a good anglerif I could not fish a whole day in a bucket 
of water without shewing impatience. 

A retired surgeon, of the name of Wood, is still talked of at Hampton, as 
having braved the coldest weather in winter in order to follow his favourite 
diversion. He would get up before it was light, have his breakfast, and fish till 
it was dark, at a time when the wet was freezing on hisline. He had always 
however, a hot dinner brought to the boat, which must have kept him from starving 
in both senses.” 

Amateurs of Thames Trout.--‘They were so alive to the merits of these 
fish, that on leaving Hampton they enjoined the worthy host of the Red Lion, at 
whose house they had taken up their quarters, to send to them in London, the 
first fine trout Le could procure. He was desired not to mind the expense, but 
to despatch the fish in a post-chaise, so that it might arrive in time for dinner. 
The host had soon afterwards an opportunity of procuring a remarkably large 
and beautifu! trout, which was duly sent in a post-chaise to Mr. W ‘s house 
in Spring Gardens. It arrived at five o’clock, and was immediately taken to his 
sitting-room. After admiring it for a short time, he sent an invitation to his 
friend Mr. T——., to come and partake of it at six o'clock, and described the 
appearance and beauty of the fish. He received an answer from his friend, ac- 
quainting him that he was dying from a sudden attack of gout, but that it would 
be a great satisfaction to him if he could see the fish, provided it would not be 
injured by being conveyed to his house for that purpose. The trout was 
accordingly sent—Mr. T feasted his eyes upon it, and soon afterwards closed 
them for ever.” 

Anecdotes of the late Dr. Hunt.—*‘ It was the ambition of his life to fill up the 

whole of the large chancel window of his parish church with old stained glass 
As he was too pvor to purchase it, he begged, borrowed, and purloined it when- 
ever he had an upportunity, and thus by degrees, he left to his parishioners one 
of the finest windows in the kingdom. Whenever the doctor found a solitary 
piece or two of old glass in the window of some small country church. he endeav- 
oured to procure it in some way orother. In one of his excursions, he had 
taken some trifling bits, as he thought, unperceived but was followed and seized 
for the theft, the glass being found safely deposited in his coat pocket. He would 
have been committed for trial, had not his friends interfered and rescued him 
from his unpleasant predicament by restoring the glass to its former situation 
He, however, would never admit that he had acted wrong in this respect. The 
doctor's great ambition was to have a stall in some cathedral, where he might 
enjoy his favourite music ; and he always thought that his friend, the Bishop 
of L——, would gratify his wishes. On one occasion he gave his lordship the 
following hint. He had procured the bishop some cheese for which his parish 
was famous, and on being asked how be should be paid for them, the worthy 
vicar answered, ‘ by instalmenss, if yourlordsbip pleases.’ The bint, however, 
was never taken ; and after having fur furty years, read prayers himself five 
times every Sunday, and preached four (mirabile dictu, but it is nevertieless, 
perfectly true), in the several churches attached to his extensive parish he re- 
signed his living and retired with a very moderate competence to a cathedral 
town, where he could daily hear the music he delighted in so much.” 








show it to be an easy matter to set up a new government, to set it at work, to 
keep it in order, and to givevit the desirable stability ? 

But then, it is urged, the Reform of the House of Commons introduced a 
principle of discord into the government, by giving the People power over their 
own House of Parliament, whilst the Aristocracy have ali the powerin their own 
House. We reply, that the principle of discord existed before, only then the 
battles between the Aristocratic and Democratic principles took place in the 
House of Commons, where the former was generally able to keep the ascend- 
ancy. Now that the Democratic principle has acqnired the command in the 
House of Commons, are the People worse off than before? So far from it, pub- 
| lic opinion has, in the few years that have elapsed since the Reform of the 
House of Commons, effected greater reforms and improvements than were ef- 


Constitution !” 

The fact is just this—the Reformers have gained so many great, sudden, 
and easy triumphs of late, that they bave become impatient of any delay. They 
forget how, a few years ago, they used to toil session after session for some 
single economical or constitutional reform, and thought it a glorious victory to 
carry one such point in the course of a session 


years since have been thought a session of great victories for Reform. The 


“That,” said another, “explains| Reform of the Commons bas given incomparably greater power to the People 


which every impulse of the popular will may act immediately on the legislature 
so as forthwith to produce achange in the laws, we have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that that would be a very dangerous form of government ; it 


peace, prosperity and even liberty. ‘The want of that element is a fatal want. 
Hence purely Democratic governments have in all ages been fluctuating and 
uncertain. Monarchical and Aristocratical governments possess a much greater 
steadiness and permanence. ‘The admixture of these several elements produces 
the nearest approach toperfection that can be realized in human institutions. It 
is a principle running through all nature, that the quickest growth is followed by 
the earliest decay; the mushroom grows in anight, the willow in a year, the oak 


and we are reposing under its majestic shade. 

But in considering the desirableness of remodelling or abolishing the House 
of Lords, we wish also to look forwards. We presume no sensible man would 
commence a series of changes in so mighty-and all-important a machine as that 
of government, without determining in his own mind what he wished it to be- 
come, and ascertaining that he had the power fo realize his wishes. Now it is 
clear to us that thuge who would remodel the House of Lords cannot stop short 
of a pure Democracy. Their own principles require them to go this length; 
and though some of them do not see this, others of them see and avow it plainly 
These latter are alone consistent ; tle former do not, we believe dare not, open 
their eyes to theconsequences. They are labouring to dislodge a rock from its 
elevated seat, without looking where it may roll, or what it may crush. 

Our friend Mr. Buckingham does not hesitate to tell his constituents at Shef- 
field, that he thinks the Monarchy and Aristocracy equally absurd and mischie- 
vous, and that he would get rid of them altogether. He deals with the Con- 


venetrate, in the following summary mauner: and we beg that those who adopt 
his principles, will try whether they can fairly stop short of his cunclusions :-— 
‘[f the Kingly power were really independent and co-equal with the power 
of the House of Commons, the Government would be little short of an abso- 
lute despotism ; but happily, the King is powerless, except through his Ministers 
who are powerless, unless supported by the House of Commons; and the House of 
Commons, toa limited extent at least, is formed by the will of the people. The 
great merit of the British monarchy, therefore, is, that 2 2s a non-entity, and 
that the Monarch can do nothing as a King, but go through the forms and cere- 





more or less, that are written for him by Ministers: aud the less he has of his own 
way, and the more he confides everything to his Cabinet, the better King he is 


ment firm of “ King, Lords, and Commons.” [Cheers] So of the second 
branch of this co-partnership, the Peers. If they were always to exercise the 
equal and independent power they possess, which they have pretty freely done 


great merit, then, like that of the King, would be found to “be, either in their 
complete inaction, or in their ready acquiescence with whatever the Commons 
might prescribe. But of what use would be a House of Lords that should 
merely register the acts of the Commons, and either have or exercise no will of 
its own? And as when it acts merely as an echoer of the views of others, it is 
useless, it may be well worthy the consideration of the British people, whether such 
incumbrances as these are worth the annual cost of the many millions which the 
Monarchical and Aristocratical influence drain from the industry of the country, 
through the channels of the Church, the Army, the Navy, and the Civil Lists, 
in every department of which their influence is bothseen and felt. 

* To talk of reforming such a body as the House of Lords, by any mode of 
electing from the hereditary Peers a certain number to constitute a second 


people of Ireland would be satisfied with calling Tithes by the new name of 
Rent-charge, but still appropriating the paymente of Catholics to the support of 
a ProtestantChurch. ‘The nation was intoxicated with joy, and some men de- 
clared they had had their breath almost taken away, by the news that we were to 
have a Reformed Par'iament, and for this, too, immense struggles were endured 
and sacrifices made, by many who have now discovered that the change is 
more in name than in reality, aud that i was hardly worth the price at which it 
was purchased.” 

* This mere change of names, therefore, will no longer do ; and a reformed 
House of Peers, if the numbers are still to be chosen only from the hereditary 
nobles, if their tenure of office is to be lunger than that of tlie Commons, and 
if their constituents are to be any other than those of the great mass of the peo- 


remotest probability, disappoint the country, quite as much as most of the other 
mere changes in name have already done.” 

So that here we see not only that the King is useless and the Peers mis- 
chievous, but that the Commons themselves are little better, and that no wise or 
good government can be hoped for till we have a Republic of the democratic 


A Crow's Second Marriage —“ He added, that a remarkable instance was | order—namely, one resting on Universal Suffrage, and chosen every year, or 
stated to him by one of the light-keepers, which occurred while he resided ov the} perhaps every month! This is the true doctrine! No ‘good Radical” can 
main. A pair of crows had for some years frequented a spot in that quarter, of | stop short of this; al! else is spurious liberality ! 


that species which is seen on the Irish coast ; they are gray at the back of the 


Mr. O'Connell was foolish enough to draw up a scheme for remodelling the 


head and neck, and the pair alluded to, were the only birds of that description | House of Lords upon the elective principle, making the Peers alone eligible. 
ever seen on the rock ; the light-keeper shot one of them, and her surviving part- | But Mr. Buckingham and the ezaltés of the party laugh thisto scorn. It was a 


ner was missed for three or four days, when she returned with another crow pre-| perfect abortion 


Others propose a second Chamber, chosen from the whole 


cisely of the same kind as the one shot, which left no questionin the opinion| people. But this again is ebjected to as an “ incumbrance.’’ We should like to 
of those in the neighbourhood, but that the bird had been over to the Irish coast | know Mr. Hutt’s scheme, and Mr. Hume's, and that of the Spectator, Examiner 


for a new partner.” 


and Sun. ‘The shrewder of these parties have the sense to say nothing about 


Remedy against Ghosts —“ The room into which I was shewn savoured | the future forms of the government. They are agreed to pull down. but they 


strongly of ghosts. 


Indeed, my companion had previously told mie that the old | 99 Hot tell us how they would rebuild, and we will be bound for it there will be 


mansion was supposed to be haunted, and that one or two of the more timid | 48 many different plans as there are architects. 


damsels had actually been confronted by some deceased member of the Blount 


Now we do not quarrel with these speculations, but we humbly offer one sug- 


family. Lady Blount had, however, declared that she would dismiss from her | 8¢stion. Let no man reject the present constitution as bad until he has found 
service any servant who should be so unfortunate as to see a ghost, and siuce | 2 better; and let that better Constitution be generally acknowledged as sach, so 


that time not one had made its appearance.” 
—— 
PEERAGE REFORM. 
From the leading article in the Leeds Mercury, Sept. 3. 


that the Constitution-mongers may agree to set it up, and that we may not, after 
pulling down the old house, be without a roof over our heads, exposed to the 
storms of heaven, and fighting as to the shape and plan of the building to be 
reared. 


Constitution, common prudence requires that we should !ook both at the past | as a branch of the Constitution, till you have satisfied yourselves that it can be 
and atthe fufure ;—at the past, to see whether a necessity exists for so mo-| remodelled without danger of consequences which you would most earnestly 
mentous a change ; and at the future, to consider what prospects that change | deprecate. We regard the following points as capable of the fullest proof :— 


affords of a better and more stable Constitution. To fasten our eyes on the 


1st. That the present Constitution of England has yielded the best fruits, and 


present alone—on the few inches of ground we now cccupy—without taking a/| therefore has been the best Constitution, recorded in history. 


comprehensive view of the past, or looking forward to probable consequences, 
would be utterly unworthy of any man of understanding. 


2d. That the remodelling of the House of Lords, even onthe most moderate 
plan that has been suggested, would make a fundamental change in the Consti- 


Looking backwa» ds, then, not for a few months only, but for years and for | tutiou,—would make it anosher. 


ages, what do we see’ A government hostile to liberty, severe, tyrannical, en- 


3d. That in the Representative branch of the Legislature, the Nation has the 


croaching upon popular rights, ynfavourable to the spread of knowledge, or to| fullest security for its rights and liberties. 


the energy and dignity of the national character !—a government under which 


4th. That Public Opinion is already so powerful that it can effect any object on 


the country has beeu retrograding in power, wealth, industry, or intelligence 1— | which it ia delrberately fixed. 


a government weak, fickle, unable to protect property, person, or order! Is 


this what we see? 
protect its subjects, but powerless to oppress them '—a government not per- 
fect, but from age to age improving, so as to give increased freedom to the sub- 


ject, increased strength to legal rights, increased influence to the press and to 


Opinion, and to allow of @ steady growth in intelligence, education, opulence, 


Sth. That the destruction of the Aristocracy as an independent branch of the 


Or do we rather see a well-balanced government, strong to | Legislature will inevitably entail the destructionof the Monarchy. 


6th. That neither of those parts of the Constitution could be destroyed with- 
out a Revolution. 

7th. That a Revolution would destroy the peace and prosperity of the nation, 
would plunge itin frighful calamities, would lower it among the natione of the 


and national power’—a government, in short, under which Great Britain has| world,—in short, would produce all the evils of all the worst kinds of govern- 
become the richest, most powerful, most industrious, most religious, most in-| ment. : 
telligent, and most influential country on the globe ? 

Has any other form of government produced better fruits? Has any other 
Stoo! such trying tests? Numberless new Constitutions have been tried in 
other countries of late years: which of them has answered better than the Eng- 


Whether, then, we look at the end proposed, or at the means by which that 
end must be reached, we deprecate the remodelling of the House of Lords. For 
the sake of Reform, for the sake of true Liberty, we deprecate it. There will 
never be a perfect Cunstitution on this side of doom. But the English Consti- 








fected for a hundred years previous. This is the plain undeniable fact ; yet | 
Mr. Hutt says that “legislation has come to a dead stand—Great Britain has no | 


The session of 1836, which Mr. Hutt calls an “ absurd session,’ would ten | 


than they had before. If itis wished to save a form of government, under | 


would possess no principle of stability; would necessarily be weak, precarious, 
and fickle as the wind. Now stability a government is the best safeguard for | 


in acentury. We prefer the oak ; especially as that of England is already grown | 


stitution in King, Lords, and Commons, which men have been accustomed to | 


monies, for which he 1s so liberally paid, and speak the speeches, without a word | 


sure to be; so that he may be aptly styled the sleeping partner of bis govern- | 


during the past Session, the result would be principally to nullify the acts of the | 
other branch, and render utterly useless all the labours of the Commons. Their ! 


Chamber, is, to my mind, as gross a delusion, as that which should believe the | 


ple, would, even should this ever take place, of which I do not think there is the | 


To the more prudent and conaiderate Reformers we would say—Do not com- | 
In deliberating on this great question, of a fundamental change in the British | mit the lamentable blunder of joining in an outcry against the House of Lords, 


tution is the best we hope to see. And looking at the past and at the future 
and considering the feelings and opinionsiof the people moulded for centuries 
, according to our mixed Constitution, we regard the project of changing it as 
| not desirable, if it were practicable, and as not practicable if it were desirable 
} 


| Latest kuntelligeuce. 


By the packet ship Toronto, Capt. Griswold, which has arrived from 

London, we have received papers to the 20th uitimo. which contain Paris 

| dates to the 17th. It will be seen by our extracts that the French Ministry is 

| not yet completed, and judging from the general tone of the Paris press 

there does not appear much likelihood of any satisfactory arrangement being 

'made by M. Mole iu consequence of the want of concert between him and M 
Guizot. 

The London Courier of the16th says, the situation held by the late Sir Francis 
| Freeling, of Secretary to the Post Office, has been conferred by the Treasury 
| on Colonel Maberly. Sir Henry Freeling succeeds Col. Maberly as one of the 
| Commissioners of Customs, and one of the senior Clerks of the Post office 
willbe appointed to succeed Sir Henry Freeling. These appointments have 
been made by the lords of the treasury, and not by the post office authorities, 

The Courier Francais says that if the rumours generally spread about are to 
be believed, the ministry, far from tending to complete itself, is nearer upon its 
dissolution. It is not only the bad health of M. Mole that forbids his under- 
| taking anything serious, but the state ef that of M. Martin (du Nord) is equally 

unsatisfactory. It seems that Messrs. Mole and Guizot are still contending for 
a majority in the Cabinet, and that the only arrangement that can take place is 
the admission of General Bernard for War on one side, in compensation for M. 
Dumon for Commerce on the other. Guizot would then have on hisside Messrs. 
Duchatel and Dumon; M. Mole would have Gen Benard and Admiral Rosame). 
The uncertain votes would be those of Messrs. Persil and Gasperin, upon whom 
| each side would reckon, and who might deceive in turn the leaders of each 
party. 

The Gazette de France observes that the Ministry cannot complete itself. As 
| soon as M. Mole presents a candidate M. Guizot refuses him, and vice versa. 

The contest of these two influences foreteils a speedy dislocation of the 
| Cabinet. 
| The Impartial also taunts the new cabinet with its inability to complete it- 
self. It says that it is surprising that the nominal President oi the Council, 
who in his private circle continues to disclaim any connection with the Doc- 
trinaries, should accept this connection in public. Is the disunion of the min- 
| istry so far advanced that M. Guizot refuses to sign tho programme of M. Mole 
| and that of M.Guizot? At all events the Cabinet should act; but un- 
| fortunately the press has knocked on the head all its credit at home, and abroad 

its indecision has destroyed all its authority. 
| The Journal do Commerce says, ‘‘ the Cabinet is very far from agreeing on its 
| choice of a Minister of War. Two candidates proposed by the Palace are 
| said to have been rejected. One of them, if we are rightly informed, is an 
| Aid-de-Camp of his Majesty, the other General Guillieminot. M. Mole is said 

to be inclined to the choice of the Palace.” 

The Paris Moniteur of the 17th, contains an ordonnance directing the elec- 
| toral colleges of the department of which Messrs. Guizot, Duchatel, Rosa- 
;mel,and Persil, are representatives, to proceed to new elections, in conse- 
quence of the appointment of those gentlemen to places in the administration. 

The Moniteur publishes a treaty, dated May 21, 1836, between France and 
Sweden, for the repression of the slave trade, and a convention for the convey- 
ance of letters between France and Belgium. 


The Journal du Commerce of the 17th, says one of the chief magistrates of 
Geneva has received a letter from Paris, of which the Federal of the 13th made 
some mention, announcing that the new ministry do not intend to recal M. Mon- 
tebeilo. We do not think that the ministers doubt the capability of our Swiss 
diplomatist, only that they believe the blame of his actions ought to fall alone on 
M. Thiers, and not on M. Montebello, who only literally exeeuted the orders of 
the ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Another journal, a great stickler for the Doctrinaires, says that the Swiss 
| Envoy at Paris has had an interview with the king, which has convinced him 
that the French government has always entertained the most sincere feelings of 
| good will toward Switzerland, and that its only object has been to cement that 
| alliance which a few malcontents and imprudent measures are not to be allowed 
| to break. The Charge d’Affaires lost no time in despatching a courier to Berne 
to announce the satisfactory resu!t of this audience. It is believed, adds this 
; journal, that in a few days M. de Relieval will take his departure for Switzerland 
to exercise the functions of Ambassador ad interim. 

King Leopold’s Visit.—The Brussels papers say that the King of Belgium 
has come to this country to negotiate for a marriage between the Princess Vic- 
toria and his nephew the Prince of Coburg. The Prince’s father remained a: 
Brussels. . 

The Russian Royal Family.—It is said that the Grand Duke Michael, be- 
| tween whom and the Emperor a coolness has existed for a short time, has been 
| again taken into favour, and is destined to play an important political part, in 
| European affairs. "The Duke's mission to the Hague, may therofore be looked 
| upon as special.—French paper. 
| The Prisoners at Ham.—We have frequently expressed a hope that amongst 
the numerous liberal actions of the King of the French we should at no great 
| distance of time have the gratification of announcing his majesty’s cunsent to 
| the liberation of the political prisoners at Ham. It is with feelings of sincere 
| pleasure we are enabled to state to-day that the much wished for termination of 
| their incarceration will not be much longer delayed, 
| A few weeks, perhaps days—nay, it may have already occurred—will not 
| elapse before Prince Polignac will be restored to liberty. He is, we understand, 
| to proceed under an escort to Amiens, and there to be released from restraint 
With his highness’s feelings and ties it is not difficult to surmise that he will 
lose no time in returning to England, in which country he has twice married, 
each of his Princesses being natives of the British Empire. The present 
| Princess is, as it is hardly necessary to inform our readers, sister to Lord Ran- 
| cliffe.—John Bull. 
' London, Sept. 19.—The German papers are much occupied with descrip- 
| tions of the occurrences at Prague, either in preparing for, or the performance 
of the ceremonial of the Emperor's coronation. The fear of the Cholera, 
however, appears to have deterred many strangers from visiting the place, anc 
as an attractive spectac'e the coronation has proved a failure. The malady, 
thongh not so destractive as in 1831, was still very formidable, and extending 
ite ravages amongst the higher classes. The Prince Archbishop of Olmutz 1s 
amongst the last victims, and his death has much increased the prevailing un- 
easiness. It was at one time proposed to postpone the coronation of the Em- 
press. That of the Emperor took place on the 17th, when he was crowned 
King of Bohemia. 

London, Saturday Evening. —The singular advance in the value of Exche- 
quer Bills, in the face of every reason for a decline in Consols, has created an 
intense degree of attention, since it must be manifest that notwithstanding the 
advance which the Bank of England has caused in the rate of interest on mo- 
ney, they have determined to get the Chancellor of the Exchequer out of his 
dilemma with regard to the advertised Exchequer Bills, by supporting the mar- 
ket forthe unfunded debt. The alarm which prevailed upon the revolutionary 
movement in Lisbon was considerably dissipated by an official communication 
from the Portuguese embassy. signed by Senor Morcurvo, which stated that the 
new Portuguese Minister would fully recognize the claims of the public creditors 
of Portugal, and that the®public credit of that country would be by them inviols- 
bly preserved. In the British Funds the transactions have been very limited to 
day. The Consol Market has been much depressed as well as the heavier 
| securities. Consols closed at 89 1-2 5-8 money, and 89 3-4 7-8 time. 


REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon, Sept. 12.—The Constitution of 1812 is re-adopted, and the Ministry 
changed. The following compose the new Cabinet : 
| Conde de Lumiares, Minister of War and President of the Council. k Manoe! 
| do Silva Passos, Minister of the Interior. Manoe) Antonio Lopez v icira de 
Castro, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs. Visconte de Sa da Bandeira, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. Antonio Cesar de Vasconcellos Corria, Minister of the 
Navy. 

The following 1s a translation of the proclamation : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

“In accordance with,representations, that have recently been made to me by 
a gteat number of citizens, and induced by other demonstrations of the nationa 
will in favour of the restoration of the political constitution of the kingdom, of 
the 23d ef September 1822, with such modifications as circumstances require . 
| freely declare, thatthe said constitution is in full force, and direct that the 
General Cortes of the Portuguese nation shall be immediately convened ; the 
members of which, besides the ordinary powers they possess, shall be ane 
with power to make those modifications in the constitution they may thin 

e ‘ . 

oe The Minister and Secretary of State of the Department of the Interior, . 
interim, will catry this decree into execution, and take prompt measures tore 
ceive my oath to the Constitution, and for the apnryy oe Neal sang “Fi “ 

“G i Septembar. . 

Given in the palace de Necessidades on the 10th Sep oTHE QUEEN.” 

Captain T. has furnished Malaga papers to the 24th ult. and with omy 7 ne 

to the 18thof the same month. The latter contain further details of the cir - 
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cumstances which led to the proclamation of a new constitution at Lisbon. It 
appears that for some time previous a general dissatisfaction was evinced by the 
people of that city against the Minister Freire, and that on the arrival there on 
the 9th of September of some opposition deputies from the provinces of the 
Douro and Upper Beira, this dissatisfaction was manifested by the demonstra- 
tions of joy with which these deputies were received, the Tagus was covered 
with boats filled with people, and on their landing they were accompanied by an 
immense crowd to their lodgings. 

At night the battalions of the National Guards who were under arms, joined 
the troops of the line, and proclaimed the Constitution of 1822. A deputation 
was sent by them to the Queen, requiring her to proclaim the Constitution of 
1822, and dismiss her ministers. This was immediately conceded, and the 
Count de Lameares and Viscount Sa da Bandeiro, were directed to form a new 
ministry. No excesses, it is said, were committed, except the breaking the 
windows of the palace of the Duke de Palmella. . 


———iba 

War Office, Sept. 16.—3d Regt. of Drag. Gds.; M T Forde, Gent. to be 
Cor. by pur. v. Shrapnel, who ret —9th Regt. of Lgt. Drag.; F D Willoughby, 
Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Meiklam, who ret.—l1st Regt of Ft.: Capt. H 
Thompson, from the h.p. of the 65th Ft. to be Capt. without pur. v. Cowell, 
prom. ; Lieut, W M’Pherson to be Capt. by pur. v. Thompson, who ret. dated 
Sept. 17, 1736; Ens, T. S. Hawkins tu be Lieut. by pot. v. M’Pherson, dated 
Sept. 17, 1836, W. Hayley Courtenay, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Hawkins, 
dated Sept. 17, 1836:—7th Ft: Lieut. W. Balfour, from h.p. Unatt. to be 
Lieut. v.C. S Banpon, who exc. receiving the difference.—9th Ft.; Ens. A 
Cooke, to be Lieut. without pur. v Spring, dec. dated April 22 1836. Ens. 
V V Ballard to be Lieut. by pur. v. Cooke, whose prom by pur. has not taken 
place. Gentleman Cadet F. D Lister, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ena. without pur. v Ballard.—10th Ft. vet Lieut. Col W. Cochrane to be 
Lieut. Col. without pur. v. Freer, dec. pt. S Broom to be Maj. v. Cochrane 
Lieut. R. Shinkwin to be Capt v. Brown. . A. B Cane to be Lieut v Shink- 
win, Gent. Cad. H E Longden, from the Ri Mil. Col. to be Ens v Cane.— 
4ist Ft.: Ens A. R. Whittell to be Lt, without pur. v. Burlton, dec. dated 
August 28, 1836.—44th Ft.: Lt. T. Swayne to be Capt. without pur. v. O’Cal- 
laghan, dec.; and Ens. A. Hogg to be Lt. v. Swayne—both dated Jan. 30, 1836. 
—48th Ft.: Ens. J. Massy to be Lieut. by pur., v. Gibbs, who rets.; and G. 
Hasilrigge, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Massy.—50th Ft.; Ens. the Hon E. G. 
Monckton to be Lt. without pur. v. Otway, dec., dated April 20, 1836; and 
Gent. Cad. H. Needham, from the RI Mil. Gol. to be Ens. v. Monckton.— 
56th Ft.: E. Norton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Burke, who rets.—60th Ft.: 
Lt. R. Atkins to be Capt. by pur. v. Collins, who rets ; 2nd Lt. J. K. Macken- 
zie to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Atkins ; the Hon. C. Maulde to be 2nd Lt. by pur. v. 
Mackenzie.—63d Ft.: Ens. T. M. Haultain from the 88th Ft. to be Ensign. 
Sawrey, who exchs.— 75th Ft.: Ens. and Adj. W. Brookes to have the rank of 
Lt.—76th Ft.. Ens. R. W. Hopkins to be Adj. v. Cockeraft whores. the Adjtcy. 
only.—S0th Ft.: Lieut. R. A. Lockhart, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut. 
y. Bradford, who exchanges.—S8th Foot.: Ensign Henry Beckwith Sawrey 
from the 63d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Haultain, who exchanges.— 
92d Ft: Asst. Surg M. Neale, from the Steff, to be Asst. Surg., v. M‘Grigor, 
who exchs —96th Ft: Gent. Cad. R. R. Currier, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be 
Ens. without pur., v. O’Brien, prom.—Rifle Brigade: Lt. W. H. Bradford, 
from the 80th Ft, tobe Ist Lt, v. Lockhart who exchs —Unattached—Capt. 
H. C. Cowell, from the Ist Regt. of Ft, to be Maj. without pur.—Brevet—Maj 
Gen. Sir E. Blakeney, K.C.B. to have the local rank of Lieut. Gen. in lreland 
only.—Hospital Staff—Asst. Surg. A. M‘Grigor, from the 92d Ft, to be Asst. 
Surg, v. Neale who exchs. [The above are all dated Sept. 16, except other- 
wise stated.] Memorandum—The date of the appointment of Lt. Wm. Rus- 
sell Lucas as Adjutant of the Sth Ft, is 2d October 1835, and not 30th Oct. 
1835.—The name of the Corporal Major app. Regimenta! Quartermaster in the 
ist Regiment of Life Guards, is Robert Falconer, and not William Fauikiner, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 2d of September, 1836. 





Married.—On Wednesday, the 26th inst. at St. John’s Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. 
Berrian, Rector of Trinity Church, C, E. Ratchford, Esq., of Parrsboro’, Nova 
Scotia, to Miss Caroline Yates, daughter of Dr. C. C. Yates, of this city. 

At St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Conn., on the 19th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Judd, 
Mr. Chas, R. Gibbons, of the city of New York, to Mrs. Charlotte Langen, young- 
est daughter of the late Samuel Whitney of St. John’s, New Brunswick. 





Exchange at New York on London,60 days, 72. 8 per cent. prem, 
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By the Toronto, from London, we are in possession of papers from the Bri- 
tish metropolis to the 19th ult. 

From these papers, and from accounts received in this country by arrivals 
direct from the Peninsula, we learn that a Revolution has broken out in 
Portugal, the previous order of affairs changed, and the Constitution of 1822 
re-established. This constitution is similar to that adopted in Spain in 1812 
by the Cortes, and recently revived. These forms of government are demo- 
cratic in their principles, and although the Queens in both cases resisted the 
resuscitation of such measures, yet they have been compelled to accede to 
them. In both instances the changes were effected by the military and the 
populace, and the sovereigns compelled to submit to the dictates of the insur- 
gents. We are happy to learn, however, that no bloodshed took place at 
Lisben. 

But what are these uprisings to end in? Not in the permanent tranquillity, 
or better government of these countries certainly, for we can not be induced to 
believe than any change of government brought about by the treason of soldiers, 
and outrages of the lower classes, can be productive of good in any coun- 
try. The calm politician will rather predict the speedy advent of more exten- 
sive changes, and perhaps greater atrocities. 
Not peace or safety, but civil war and human bloodshed, too awful for contem- 
plation. The soil of that beautiful country has been stained with the innocent 
blood of numerous victims—not shed 1n the ebullition of popular excitement, but 
in deliberate and cruel massacres, which disgrace human nature. 

Spain, as we have said on several occasions, is approaching a state re- 
sembling that of France in 1792, and should that prove to be the case, Portu- 
gal will speedily follow the dreadful example. From the papers received by 
the Toronto, we extract the following paragraph. Who can read it, and not be 
reminded of the bloody epoch we refer to! 

Reign of Terror in Spain.—We have a letter from Oleron of the 11th of 
September, which says—‘* Spanish families are every moment arriving here. All 
those nen who have formed part of the former Administration, who were high 
officers and were at other times the objects of general attention, are seeking an 
asylum in France. Among the persons of distinction who have already ar- 
rived here, are M. Alcala Galiano, formerly Minister of the Marine ; the Duke 
of Ossuna, Procere of the kingdom; and M. Alexander Olivan, Under Secre- 
tary of State in the Department of the Interior, during the administration of 
Isturiz — French Paper. 

From England the intelligence is not important. The funds were depressed 
On hearing of thé revolution in Portugal, but rallied again on it being made 
Known that the new government had ‘recognized all the foreign loans. 

The subject of “Peerage Reform” is still agitated. Upon this topic we 
have to-day copied another admirable article, from the Leeds Mercury. It is 


the more valuable, on account of the journal which contains it being in the 
reform interest. 





MR. TYRONE POWER. 

We have adinitted an article to-day relative to this gentleman, which appear- 
ed in the September number of the Metropolitan Magazine. In doing so, we 
eg to be understocd that we have not done it in consequence of entertaining 
the slightest belief in its revelations, but on the contrary, that we have given it 
‘nsertion for the purpose of its refutation. 

In this medley, which will be found under the head of ‘‘ Our Actors,” the 
Old story of Mr. Power being of Welch, and not of Irish origin, is vamped 


4p and re-asserted with a confidence and a hardihood that might carry convic- | 


‘on with it, unless promptly denied. That the whole story is a gross fabrica- 
Non, we know, and deserves to be treated with the contempt it has always re- 
ceived from the distinguished actor and his friends; but since the tale has as- 


What has Spain so far gained? | 






both hemispheres, have given the most conclusive evidence of similar seuti- 
ments. It would be idle at this time of day, to discuss his ability to perform | 


parts of all kinds; and that if he be not @ gentleman on the stage, he is 
certainly one off the stage, which is more than can be said of some of his 
critics, 

In justice to ourselves, we must be allowed to say, that we should not have 
admitted the article into our columns, had not Mr. Power himself specially 


to the people of this country are such as we rarely suffer to appear in our jour- | 
nal. We now beg to introduce Mr. Power himself. 
_To the Editor of the Albion, 
Sir,—In the Metropolitan for September, I find the rechauffe of a series of 
scurrilous falsehoods, first published some years ago in a Lundon Sunday paper, 


to be the very first in the line of Insh characters, and the public at large in | 


Irish gentlemen ; it is sufficient to say that he is the first actor living in Irish | to any further remarks of our own :— 


desired it—it is a style of criticism by uo means to our taste, and the allusions 






Ad 


Consul at Philadelphia, an old and faithful sv the Crown, and not less 
estimable as aman anda gentleman. The ituary notice, from the — 
National Gazeite, pays a just tribute to his worth, which we insert in preference 
yh * : “ 

Died, on Friday, the 22st inst. in the 78th yest of his age, Gilbert Robertson 
Esq , Consul of his Britannic Majesty. Y sabes 

It is not our purpose to enter into any details relative to the mierits of the 
deceased as a public functionary. The continued approbation of his Sovereign, 
is sufficient proof of his having satisfactorily performed the duties of his re- 
sponsible office. Cherishing an ardent and unabated fondness for the land of 
his nativity, we have reason to believe that he entertained the most kindly dis- 
position towards the country in which he was destined to live for nearly half a 
century. Commemorative of him only, in his private capacity, is the ensuing 
notice intended. % 

No one of this community was, perhaps, more widely or advantageously 
known, and none certainly, whose death would be more generally or deeply la- 





the existence of which depends upon the amount of scandal furnished by it. 
Whilst these stories were issued forth from this and similar sources, I passed them 
by, considering that the character of the Prints in question rendered refutation 
uonecessary, and also from an unwillingness to obtrude myself or my per- 
sonal affairs ot feelings upon public notice; but this cowardly attack, made on 


B 


to my family, to myself, and to the American friends who have received me so 
warmly, briefly to make reply to the only point which really affects me ; and 
which, if true, would brand me as one who had imposed upon society, denie 


tion, in plain terms, in which the scoundrel author of my pretended Memoir | 
places me, and this is what I would refute. 


4 consideration of weight in the social circles wherein he is admitted ; now, | 
Sir, In my Opinion, few men choose voluntarily to change their names, and deny 
their country, without having done some act disgraceful to one or both, and | 
most surely had I been born in Wales, and had my natne been Powell, there is | 
no act of my life which could have led me to conceal either. Neither dishones- 


this alone I am solicitous to remove. 


joyment of the wages earned by such means. 


nor is this the time, or your Journal the vehicle, in which te express myself on 
this head more plainly. 


land of my birth and of my fathers is—IRELAND ; and the name [ have always borne 


from the baptismal font, to the marriage altar, and down to this day, is that by 
which I now subscribe myself. 


Your obliged and humble servant, 
. . Tyrone Power. 
There is a feeling and sincerity pervading this letter, which must carry con- 


Viction with it, and prove a sufficient refutation of the fabulous trumpery which 
has called it forth. We entreat Mr. Power to diamiss the matter from his mind, 
and leave it to the justice and decision of the public. 

Before we have done, it may be well enough to inform our readers, that the 
story had its foundation from Mr. Power’s name having been confounded with 
that of a Mr. Powell, who was a Welchman, and occasionally played Irish 
characters. This gentleman's career was rather erratic, and somewhat liberal, 
withal, much to the discomfiture of Mr. Power, who, from the similarity of the ir 
names, was often called upon to pay his debts. On one fine morning, we have 
heard, Mr. Power had the honor of being “* tapped on the shoulder” for a debt 
of his worthy cotemporary’s contracting! And on various occasions, no less 
than three ‘deserted wives,” and an equal number of ready made children, 
either through themselves or their representatives, presented claims to Mr. 
Power for paternity and protection. All this is known in London, but the con- 
coctor of the article so much complained of has chosan to adopt the fable, and 
not the fact. 

Flowers of Loveliness. The specimen plates of this transcendently beautiful 
Annual, have just been received by William Jackson, importer, 53 Cedar street, 

and willimmediately be followed by the work itself. We have had much plea- 
| sure in viewing them, and shall give a brief description, by way of anticipation 





flowers circumscribing the vignette. 2. Wild Geranium. This plate contains 
a group of three figures, consisting of a mother, her infant child, and a female, 
probably the mother's sister. The costume is French, the party are before a 
rade crucifix, upon which is hanging a wreath of Wild Geranium. The mother, 
with an air ef piety, is raising the infant toward the crucifix, whilst the female 
stands behind, with clasped hands, looking towards the child whose head is up- 
turned towards the wreath. The plastic softness of the infants’ limbs is beauti- 
fully executed, and the general effect is highly imposing. 2. Jvy. This plate 
tells a plain, but melancholy and interesting tale. Two females, one of which 
is bereaved of the protection to which her heart clung, are placed beside a pillar 
round which the Ivy entwines. The forlorn one clasps the column with one 
arm, whilst her companion with tender pity presses the other, and holds the 





shaft, and her countenance expresses grief and resignation in a most touching 
manner. The costume and adjuncts are delicate and appropriate, and the whole 
forma a charming coup dei. 4. Moss. A mother and two infant children ; 
| the elder of the latter serenely sleeping with the lead reclined upon the mother’s 
| lap. The right arm thrown across the body, the right hand holding in its relaxed 
| grasp a nest composed of Moss, and containing birds’ eggs, whilst from the en- 
| closed left hand, a quantity of Moss is liberated. The younger infant is clasp- 
ing the mother’s neck, whilst its beauteous, animated face is looking up towards 
that of the mother. She meanwhile is sitting in alarge old fashioned chair, 
with a countenance of tranquil cheerfulness, in which maternal affection has 
also a share, particularly at the large and expressive eyes. It is a lovely group, 
and is calculated to awaken all the finest feelings of our nature. 5. Marigold 
A female of radiant beauty, in magnificent costume ornamented with rich jewels 
and pearls, is sitting weeping undera tree. She is leaning upon her guitar, the 
silken support of which is broken, a pearly tear is upon her cheek, and in her 
| hand is a Marigold. An attendant immediately behind her, is, with a playful 





| expression of countenance holding over her mistress’s head a wreath of Mari- | 


golds, of which, however, the principal personage seems to be either careless or 

unaware. A plant of the same floweris on the left of the foreground. 6 
| Tulip <A female of fully expanded beauty is seated ona garden seat, with a 
| Tulip in her raised right hand, and holding a folded note in her left, In her 
| countenance is a mixture of displeasure, uncertainty, and enxiety ; the unclosd 

mouth, and half bent brow seem to intimate the expression of reproachful feel- 
| ings. Her companion, who ia standing with arms somewhat raised and fingers 
| diatended, seems to enter into the feeiings of the former, but there is likewise 
| an expression of surprise in the countenance of the latter. 7. Rose Acacia. 
| Two females appear to be returning from gathering flowers into a basket. An 
| arm of the elder is lightly placed round the neck of the younger as they appear 
| to walk in earnest conversation. ‘Phe hat and drooping white plumes of the 
| younger remind one somewhat of Ruebens’ Chapean de Parlie, and the noble 


| 
In conclusion, sir, permit me to assure you on my soul and honour, that the 


to our readers. 1. The Frontispiece represents, as we conceive, Flora herself, | 
descending on earth, arrayed in elegant and chaste drapery, with a wreath of | @tticle. 
flowers around her head, a bright glory surrounding her, and a rich festoon of 


fingers enclosed in herown. ‘The mourner leans her drooping head against the | 


mented. Long resident in it, he sustained by the weight of bis character and 
the polish and amenity of his address, the highest position in society, to which 
he largely contributed by a singularly liberal and refined hospitality. Bred in 
the old schoo! of manners, he presented the best’and among the very last spe- 
cimens of its peculiarities. Dignified and courtly, he was still cordial and gra- 


; ; ; ious, and it was impossible to approach him, and not to feel respect, or to con- 
me in my absence from my home, finding place in a Magazine, which, having a | cies ba aah apytese = ‘ ’ 

sos 2 , > ’ ’ t 

ritish officer for its responsible editor, should be dedpettabte, | eguaider it'dus | ciliate his intimacy, without this sentiment being converted into the warmest 


affection. 


The whole of his qualities were elevated, robust, and manly Eminently 
| distinguished by truth, sincerity and frankness, he never forfeited those virtues 


his native country, and abjured the name of his fathers. This, sir, ie the posi | on any occasion, and seemed uniformly to turn with instinctive disgust from 


all that is mean, sordid, diminutive or wily. Thus generous, open, and unre- 


| Served, he commanded entire confidence, and secured to the last moments of 
Too'e man is, may be of liale satipprtedinn te thOWNUNE, ak! whan te'ty Hired existence, a band of faithful and devoted friends, who watched over him in his 
‘ ’ 


lingering illness, with the tenderest solicitude, and now deplore his decease, as 
an extinguishment of no small portiun of their purest happiness. 


Mr. George Oates, so well known in this city and in the southern states, has 
lately established a music store in Philadelphia, 210 Chestnut street, where he 


ty or dishonour attach themselves to my career, and it is the implication of keeps a supply of the best-Piano Fortes, as well as a copious and general assort- 
; ’ For the rest of the article in question, it } ment of music. , 
is far too contemptible to notice ; and for the writer, I leave him to the full en- | 


I am not a dealer in angry words, | 


Newspaper Arrangements.—The Gazette of Thursday appears in a new 
dress, and with expanded dimensions. We are glad to see such good evidence 
| that this ancient journal yet receives, as it ought, the confidence and support 

of its long standing friends. It has Jost none of its character, either of useful- 
hess or ability, under the conduct of its present editor, Mr. Robert U. Lang. 

Another change is announced in the Daily Advertiser of this morning. It ap- 
pears that that journal is to be united with its junior competitor, The Express. 
Our venerable contemporary, Theodore Dwight, Esq. retires, and the united jour- 
nal is to be conducted by Messrs. Townsend, Brooks and others, on and after 
the first proximo. 

We have known, for many months past, that the elder Mr. Dwight had re- 
| tired to his former residence, at Hartford, but did not know that he was so soon 
| tu relinquish the profession, of which he was been an ornament, directly and in- 

directly, for many, many years. He has been a writer for the press, almost, if 
| not quite, from the existence of the government. We believe he was originally 
| a large contributor for the American Mercury, of Hartford, published for nearly 
| half a century by Major Elisha Babcock-~who was emphatically the * last of 
| the cocked hats”’ in that state. When parties divided, toward the close of 
Washington’s administration, the Mercury flew off with Jefferson. Mr. Dwight 
| however, firm then as ever in the constitutional principles to which his life has 
| been devoted, ranged himself with the disciples of ‘the ** Father of his country,” 
| and became an able contributor to the columns of the Connecticut Cuurant. 

He is a poet of no mean order- especially as a satirist—and many of his efforts 

of this description, full of purgency and humour, are preserved in “THe Ecno”’ 

—a satirical work, projected and executed some forty years ago or more, by 
| Dwight, Barlow, Hopkins, Humphries, Trumbull, the late Dr. Cogswell, and 
| others, forming a galaxy of wit and talent in Connecticut. 

Mr. Dwight was bred to the bar, at which he practised until within the last 
twenty-five years. He was once, for a short time in Congress, and for many 
years a member of the Legislative Councils of his own state. About the year 
1810, the Connecticut Mirror was founded in Hartford, by Hale & Hosmer, the 
editorship of which was confided to Mr. Dwight. It at once took a leading part 
in the discussions of those days, and in point of talent, was second to none. In 
1815, Mr. Dwight repaired to Albany and commenced the Daily A:lvertiser of 
that city, which be conducted until the beginning of 1817, with distinguished 
ability—at which period it passed into the hands of the writer of the present 

Mr. Dwight came from Albany to this city in the beginning of 1817, 
and in connexion with Mr. Walker, founded the Daily Advertiser upon the ruins 
of Barent Gardenier’s Courier. 

From that time until last Spring he has been a resident among us—universal- 
ly respected by all who have enjoyed his personal acquaintance, and known his 
many excellent qualities—and universally disliked for his principles, by all 
levellers and jacobins. He has been a prolific writer. His attainments are 
varied and extensive—his style clear and nervous—his wit brilliant—and his 
sarcasm severe. His principles have been uniform; and he has always asserted 
them earnestly and fearlessly. His habits are thoroughly New England—and 
he is “after the most straitest sect” a Puritan His life has been long, his 
labours incessant ; aud we trust his retirement will be as tranquil and happy as 
those labours have been well-directed aud useful. . - 





ALBION CLUB. 

We are happy to learn that this very useful institution is nearly complete in 
all its details. The Committee have taken the Park Place House as their Club 
House, which, it wil] be seen from the following proceedings, opens on the 15th 
of Nov. next. The meeting this evening at the City Hotel, which is the last 
prior to the opening of the house, will be held for the purpose of electing 
members. . 

At a meeting of the Albion Club, held at the City Hotel on the 24th Sept., 
1836, Anthony Barclay, Esq , in the chair, the Committee appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting to draw up the Rules and Regulations of the Club, presented 
their report, which was unanimously adupted, > 

The following officers were then elected -— 

Managers—Thomas Dixon, Esq. (Chairman), Charles Edwards, Esq., Dr. 
Beals, Samuel! T Carey, Esq, and J. B. Elliman, Esq. (Sec’y.) 

Treasurer, Joseph Fowler Esq 

Trustees—Wm. Dawson, Joseph Sands, Edward'Fisher Sandason, Easgqs. 

The last meeting, for the election of members, (previous to the opening of 
the Club at the inaugural dinner on the 15th Nov., at the Park Place House, 
which has been leased by the Clab,) will be held this evening at the City Hotel, 
at half past 6 o'clock. 

We have often had occasion to speak in terms of the highest commendation, 
of the packet ships trading between this port and Liverpool and London. These 
| Vessels, magnificent as they have heretofore been, are now outstripped by those 
| of recent construction. The Garrick iz one of the latter description ; is nine 











| bondred tons burthen, and may be in truth called a floating palace. The fol- 


| lowing description we take from the American :— 
| ‘The Garrick.—The immortal actor of this name could little anticipate in his 
| day and generation, one at least of the forms in which monuments were to be 
| erected to his genius in a land beyond the Atlantic wave. But it i¢ amongthe 
| privileges of America to cause to re-live, not the language and literature only of 
| the mother country, but its eminent artists. Hence we have the noble ship 
Garrick, on board of which yesterday was served upa inagoificent entertain- 
| ment, toa company of ladies and gentlemen, far exceeding in numbers and 
respectability any thing ever seen before in this particular manner of entertain- 
ing. The ship, which is of the size of some 912 tons—ahout as large as one of 


| forehead and Juxuriant tresses of the elder, of the beauties of King Charles’ | the old 36 gun frigates—and as strong as the best materials of iron, copper and 


court. 
| of the same in the background. These are really splendid specimens of art, 
| and they will be still farther enriched from the pen of the highly gifted editress 
| who took charge of the elegant work last year,—Lady Blessington. We remem- 

ber that of the former years’ issue the booksellers were drained as fast as they 

could procure them, and the volumes were sold latterly at an immense price. 

It says much for the good taste of the public, for they certainly were above all 
| praise, and their successors now before us are worthy of them. 





*.* The writer of the communication relative to Lieut. Cossar, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Belvidera during her recent visit to this port, is respectfully inform- 
ed, that it did not reach us in time for publication. The subject is, moreover, 


The basket contains slips of the Rose Acacia, and there is a fine plant | timber combined, s0 as to give the greatest capacity, with the finest outline, and 


the utmost attainable rapidity of sailing, could make her—has a poop deck, in 
which is the cabin, fitted up with state rooms, two berths in each, and a win- 
dow! “ Listen ye seamen, all to me,” a window imeach, opening to the blessed 
sea without, and far above the salt spray. ‘Tbe finish of this apartment, in maple 
| and satin wood—its height—the convenience of each state room—its size, its 
| seclasion, if required—render it all that, in théeway of comfort, can, we ap- 
| prehend, be realized at sea. 
Below, “the between-decks,’, as it is commonly called, is spacious to a de- 
gree rarely attained in merchant ships. There is.a space of 6 1-2 feet beneath 
| the beams, and a length that seems almost interminable. In the after part of 
| this was served an entertainment by Milford, of the American Hotel, ina style 
of surpassing excellence. All that taste and luxury -could do, was there pre- 


—— some form and shape, by its appearance in a work like the ‘ Metropolitan,” | now gone by, and as all the persons who know any thing of the difficulty that | sented ; and when we say that the ladies. who partook of it were almost as 
i€ time does seem to have arrived when Mr. Power should take some notice | arose on the occasion referred to, never attached any blame to Mr. Cossar, it is | numerous as the gentlemen, and that of those ladies there were many who 


- '. He has accordingly done so, and we subjoin to this paragraph a letter 
‘om Mr. P. on the subject. We sympathize with him, as his feelings ap- 
Pear to have been wounded ; but we can assure him that for our own parts, the 
‘anders adverted to have never for a moment been entertained by us—nor, we 
“eueve, by any who know him. As an actor, we have ever pronounced him 





not necessary to revive the matter. The Magistrates and the police officer con- | 


| cerned, have again and again declared thatthe British Lieutenant conducted 
| himself in all respects asa gentleman. It was amatter of misapprehension and 
| not of delinquency. 

We regret to announce the death of Gilbert Robertson, Esq., his Majesty's 


-_— 


| 


might have seemed to the original Garrick, without playing, any or all of the 
Moses,—we shall be excused, if we do not enter into any more particulars, and 
conclude with saying, that if skill in naval architectare, beauty of model, 
abundant accommodation, liberality in owners, and experience in the master. 
Capt. Robinson, can ensure success, the-fine ship Garrick, one of a new line of 
{ Lis erpool packets, wil! command it. 
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BY ANNE COBBETT’ 


The English Housekeeper is 2 personage of far greater immediate importance | 


to English welfare, than the Prime Minister for the time being, or the School- 


master abroad or at home. To give practical instructions to that large class of 
adies, whose interest and whose duty it 1s to undertake the superintendance of 


i thew own housekeeping, to initiate them into the useful mysteries of the store- 
oom, the pantry, and the larder, the kitchen, the cellar, and the dairy, is to em- 

ploy the powers of the mind and the advantages of experience and observation 
to a most wise and valuableend. It ss watural enough that the daughter of Wm. 
Cobbett should think so, She quotes Milton in proof :— 

—— Not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life 

Is the prime wisdom; what is mure, is fume, 

Or emptiness, or fond imperiinence, 

And renders us in things that most concern 

Unpractised, unprepared and still to seek.” 

Anne Cobbett possesses powers that do honour to her name, and her fine com- 
mon sense and right feeling assure us that she will exercise them wisely. The 
subject here chosen does not adimit, as she remarks, of much literary display of 
the higher kind, of the “ornaments that belong to five writing <” yet it does 
admit of the employment of some of the noblest faculties of a thoughtful and 
enlightened mind, and these have in the instance before us been actively ex- 
erted. This book appears tous to be one of real value; one that will render 


permanent service to thousands, and would have made its writer's name known, | 


had the name of Cobbett never previously been heard of. It combines all that 
is good, and applicable to general use—to the use of the great body of the 






“Tt is true, 


promote the ease and indulge the idleness of those who deem us amply re- 
warded in being fed and clothed, and being suffered to repose from toil at those 
| times only when their wants happen not to require our attention.” 

Judges of breeding :— ‘ + 

** There are few better jucges of good breeding than servants. Their ideas 
upon this subject are not formed by rules, or by fashions; but they have, 
generally, from observation, a pretty correct knowledge both of what is due to 
! themselves, and of what is most becoming to the dignity of their superiors. I 
| have, occasionally, been astonished at the quickness with which a servant girl 
| has made the discovery that 3ome upstart person, notwithstanding her lofty 
| bearing, was “no lady.” The behaviour which marks such people is much 
| more likely to give rise to contempt with those who are beneath them, than any 
| behaviour that is unaffectedly conciliating and kind. To be loved, and to be 





cheerfully served 1s for those only who respect the feelings and who consult 
| the happiness of their dependents; and as one single trajt is often sufficient to 
affect the whole character, I should really hesitate to place any reliance on the 
| friendship of a woman whom | had known to treat the feelings of a menial 
' with less delicacy than she would treat those of a lady. 
Example :— 
** The truth is, I suspect, that the change which has taken place in the habits 
| of the people of the middle rank has produced a change, but a very natural 


| change, in the habits of others of a rank more humble. There exists now a 


middle classes—that is contained in other works, with very much that could ; 8"@ater degree of high living than formerly ; and consequently, there must be a 


only have been centributed b wers such as Miss Cobbett pussesses—a clear | 
4 rs r F | moderate incomes keep more company than persons of the same class used once 


understanding, kindness and humanity of feeling, sound knowledge, and habits 
of industry. In short, as a housekeeping book adapted for the daily use of | 
families, especially these that are neither of the richest nor the poorest class, it | 
is in all respects excellent; and in addition to the numerous lessons relating to 
dishes simple or luxurious, we have some chapters that contain moral lessons, 
dishes for the mind, which all the world would be the better for tasting. We | 
shall give a few specimens of Anne Cobbett’s shrewd and kindly thought, and of 
her foicible and unaffected style 

How judicious are the following remarks from the introduction on 

Female education :— 

“It is generally acknowledged that girls educated at schools are seldom far 
advanced in learuing. When history and geography, and other sciences, are | 
learnt by rote, a** page of Greece on Monday,” a * page of Rome on Tuesday,” 
a ‘page of Universal Biography on Wednesday,” with occasional readings of | 
the middle ages, of modern times, and application being, made to maps. globes, | 


charts, &c., to fill up the time which is not devoted to the fine arts (for it al! goes | 


on at once), the stock of real solid information which is gained by the end of the 
year will be very scanty, or will probably have resulved itself into such a con- | 
fused mass of imperfect infurmation, that all practical benefit may be despaired 

of. No wonder if, after having andergone a course like this, a young girl is | 
often found to have gained less from books than others have gained from 
vulgar report, and to be puzzled to say whether it was Scipio or Washington | 
whowas the first President of the Unived States of America ‘They learn | 
lessons, but they do not reason or think about what they are getting by heart; | 
and many girls, whose education has cost a large sum of money, are unable to | 
answer a question of name, place, or date, in their geography or history, without 
first running overa certain portion of one whole lesson, the sound of which has 
left a deeper impression on the ear than its sense has left on the understanding. 
Just as, when wanting to ascertain the number of days in a particular month, 
we repeat the words, “* Thirty days hath September. April, June, and November, 


| 
{ 


want of frugality, a waste inall sorts of ways, formerly unknown. Persons of 
to keep; they imitate the late fours and other fashionable habits which used to 
be reckoned among the privileges of their betters in fortune, instead of wisely 
avoiding emulation in such things, and keeping to their own proper, more sim- 
ple, and less hazardous mode of life. What wonder, then, if we find the most 
humble copying those of the middling, when the middling are doing all they can 
to rival those of the highest rauk. 

** Servants, like children, and, indeed, like all dependents, may be made to be 
good ur had; you may, by your management, cause them to be nearly what you 
please. It is with them as with young persons of your own family whom you 
may undertake to bring wp. Both require your solicitude. Severity may be 
sometimes called for in both cases; but indignity will never avail in either. 
From all I have observed and heard I am inclined to think that servants were 
furmerly more the objects of care with their employers than they bave been ot 
late. When ladies gave a considerable portion of their time to domestic duties, 
and when they were not, as now, ashamed of knowing how to be useful, they 
were also not above maintaining a certain degree of friendly intercourse with 
their servants. This gave them eudiess opportunity for affording good counsel, 
and for taking upon themselves a responsibility as to the moral conduct of those 
servants, which was a more efficient check upon them than ‘‘ a good scolding 


| vow and then which they will not forget,” which so many ladies think better | , 


than ** being always on the watch.” 

The close of this article is nobly written—we select a portion of it :— 

‘“* Nothing. in my opinion, can be clearer than that it is equally the interest of 
the rich and of the poor, that the youthful inhabitants of the mansion and those 
of the cottage should grow up with sentiments of mutual good-will This 
would, as regards each rank, be buth just and politic. If the poor owe thank- 


, that it is by their own choice that servants go to service ; 
| they are not compelled to doso by any other law than that of necessity; but 
| starvation is their only alternative; and we should think it very hard to be re- 
duced to the alternative of either starving to death inthe bloom of our youth, 
and of thus quitting a world which was made for us, as well as for the more for- 
tunate of our fellow beings, to enjoy, or of yielding up the whole of our lives to 


| fulness to their opulent neighbours for such assistance as makes a hard lot tole- 
| rable, there is, also, good reason for a sense of obligation on she part of the 
rich, since they could not, without the aid of those who are less fortunate than 


a 


as . 
Sa ee 


he 





themselves, obtain the comforts and the luxuries which they enjoy. But there 
is another motive, and one superior to that of policy or even of justice, which 
| ought to make narrower the distance between the poor and the rich. For the 
| lady of the mansion, when she meets her washerwoman in the village church, 
that part of their lives in which the mind is most open to receive impressions, | ust know, that in that place, she and the hard-working woman are one. The 
without any opportunity for exercising their powers of observation, till, at last, | lady of the mans on, when she beholds the ravages which but a few years of t il 
those powers fall into a state of inertness; and their education is finished with- | have wronght in the once blooming and beautiful country girl. is astonished, per 
out their having gained the least knowledge of what the world really is, or of haps, that her own looks and health have changed suv much less. She. forgets 
the par: which they are to be ealied upon to act in it. Having had no intimate | that the pitiable creature before her has been exposed, first to the damp floors 
association with persons really well informed, it ts no matter of surprise if they | 49d to the steams of a wash house, then to the chill of a cold drying ground, 
becoine concerted of their sapposed attainments, or if they remain in ignorance | 4d lastly, to the oppressive heat of an ironing stove, in order to earn her mise- 
of the fact, that a little music, a little drawing, and a very little French and | Table portion of the necessaries of life. No wonder that ber beauty has vanish- 
Italian. are not sufficient to make an accomplished woman, and that merely | ed; no wonder that her countenance betrays the marks of premature age, ard 
going the round of primmers will aot, of itself, constitute what 1s looked for i | that her air of cheerfuluess is exchanged for that of a saddened resignation. 
a *‘good education” Nor is it, indeed, to b+ wondered at. if the home , which | But the lady of the mansion should not, in the contidence of her own happier 
has been so cherished in recollection from one holiday time to another, fail to , fate, lose sight of the fact, that the poorest, most destitute, and least commise- 
realize all the anticipations of pleasure and of happiness which the thought of ; rated of human beings, an Englisch washerwoman, is a woman as well as her- 
ithasexcit-d Its simple occupations are not of a kind to make them, as | Sel! ; that her poor inferior has all those same delicacies and weaknesses of con- 
novelties, attractive to one who is ony a fine lady: the want of capacity to | stitution of which she herself is sensible ; and that, in the eyes of their Maker, 
fulfil domestic duties will, of course, render them rather disagreeable than other- | the peeress and the washerwoman hold equal rank. 
wise ; and it is but natural that young women why, during all the early part of |“ The ingratitude of the poor is often made a pretext for neglecting to relieve 
their lives, have been unaccustomed to think of household cares, should enter- | their wants, But are not their superiors ungrateful? Is‘ the ingratitude of 
tain some degree wf aversion to them, and feel dissatisfied when called upon to | the world,’ of which philosophers, from the earliest ages, have said so much, 
take a part in them. Many a favher has repented that he did not rather lay up | confined to the lowly and unrefined?) By no means. High born and refinement 
for his daughter the muvey which has been expended to no better purpose than | in breeding do not, alone, insure feelings of honour and of kindness to the heart, 
to cause her to repine at the condi'ion in life in which he must leave her. And | any more than they insure common sense and sound judgment to the head; for 
many a mottier’s pride, in the fancied superiority of her daughter, has been | these qualities seem to he in the very nature of some persons, while 
saddened by the recollection, not only that her daughter was incapable of help- | it seems to be beyund the power of all art to implant them in others. 
ing her, but that the time must come when that incompetent daughter would be | And 1 call upon those who have known what adversity 1s, to say, whether they 
left to take care of herself.” | have not met wiih instances of devoted attachment, of generusity. and of every 
Th. article on servants is admirable. The following should be read by everybody. | other guod feeling, on the par! of servants, at the very time when they have 
Houvesty of Servants :— | been depressed by the heart-sick sensation caused by the desertion of friends. 
“Tie honesty of s-rvants depends greatly upon the sort of bringing up they | Those persons have not been so fortunate in their experience of human nature 
have bat But it also often depends, and with young servants especially, upon | as I have, who cannot bear t+stimony to the admirable conduct of servants in 
the temotations to be dishonest that they may have had to contend with; and it! fulfilling that often most trying, but, at the same time, most imperative of all 
behoves every master and mistress to stady to prevent all each temptations as | earthly duties, the attendance upon a sick bed. Perhaps it has not occurred to 
much asous-itle. The proetice of locking up does not, as a matter of course | most others, as it has to me, to witness euch proofs of virtue in poor people. 
imply dairusi, but it denotes care; and 4 better principle than that o careful- | Among the truly charitable there are, no doubt, many in whom disgust has been 
ness cau rcarcely be instilled iato the miud of a poor person. I would aa | excited by ingratitude. Be this, however, as it may, one thing is certam, that 
scrupulously avoid anything which could leid a servant to imagine that [ locked | no probability of disappoinimert, no apprehensions of an ungrateful return, 
up my drawer or my tea chest from her,as I would avoid giving the saine ideato any | onght to have any influence with the mind of a Christian, and that such obsta- 
lady of my acquaintance ; bat Tf should thik myself criminal to leave tea, sugar, | cles were never yet a bindrance to any man or woman who was bent upon doing 
wine, or other things, open atall times, or unly every now and then to have | good,.”’ 
them locked up The habit is bad ; and it is the result, not of generosity, but | We give our cordial praises to this domestic manual, and our warm congratu- 
of negligence; it is a habit, also, which cannot fail to excite in the minds of ex- | lations to the author. 
perienced and well-disposed servants feelings rather of contempt than of respect | ——. 
ply on ra es a to ray yomre, ood oes ota to the vomit |ON THE DEATH OF ZERLINA THORNE, AT TRENTON FALLS. 
evil dispose}, it is nothiag less t-ana faeslity offered for the commission of crime : : > 
I have no cut that thieving servants have often begun by deeds of compara | ay nas, seovansy.--{ From the New York Mirror.) 
tive innocence Little pilferings at the tea-chest, perhaps, have been the be- | No cloud upon the summer air, 
ginning of that which has ended in the depriving a poor girl of her good The forest-boughs are green and fair, 
character, aud, consequently, of all chance of gaining her bread by honest | And Trenton’s foaming eddies throw 
means. To sispect all servants of being thieves, or disposed to become so, | Their freshness o'er the vales below, 
merely becatse they are servants, is as silly as itis unfeeling [ should never And joyous spirits tread 
hesitate to give my keys to a servaut, when it happened to be ince nvenient tu The slippery margin of the tide, 
me to leave .ompany, any more than I should hesitate to intrast them to one of That on from plunge to plunge doth glide 
my own fainily; hut this act of confidence is far different in its effects from that So beautiful and dread ;—~ 
neglect which often proceeds from mere itleness, and, while it proclaims a dis- Hark! A cry uf wild despair 
regard of the value uf provery, is the occasion of so much waste, and inthe end Echoes from yon guarded dell, 
Proves av ruinous to the employer as itis fatal in the way of example to the Where the imprisun'd flood doth to fierce madness swell. 
Where is that love'y one, 


servant 
Their condition :— ; | Of fawn-like sleep, and cherub air, 
It is very much the habit in E wgiand, but not, I believe, in anv foreign coun- And brow that knew no care? 

try, to revard servan:s as mferiar beings, who are hired and paid to perform cer- | Fearful Torrent, tell me where ! 

tain services, tut whose feelings, if they have any, are wholly unworthy of the | She mark'd thee with admiring eye, 

cousideration of those up whom they wait, for whom they cook, and whom | Thy fringed shure, thy craggy steep, 

they enanle to sit at theirease, or to go about and take their pleasure. True, | Thy boiling eddies, bold and deep, 

they are paid for what they doy bathow paid! Not ina dexree at ali adequate Thy white mists cartaining to the sky ; 

totheir services The deuble of the treble of whit they are paid would not | Where is she now? With sorrow wild, 

compensate us for the «:.comfurt wf having to work ourselves. Yet, * they are I hear a mother’s voice, lamenting for her child 

paid for it,” is often said w jastéfication of umreasonable demands upon the time, ; 

the strength. an! the vatience of servants; when, in fact, the whole of the pay Old Ocean loved her ; and his giant-wavo 

to a femitle servant consists of that food, without which she would be unable to Bore her light cradie with a nurse's care, 
work, and of a small sum of moaey, barely sufficient to keep her decently And foreign climes the added beauty gave 
clothed, which she is required tote, not merely for her own comfort and gratifi. Of blooming cheek serenely fair, 

cation, but also for the credit of the house vhe lives in. Ladies who shudder And the beart-speaking eye, 

asthey meet the cold air in desceunding to their breakfast rooms, forget, too Why sought she thus her — shore 

miny of them, the suffering of the female servant, who hax, perhaps, the night But just to g ze and die! 

be-tore, vone to be! exhvusted ty faticue, but whose duty compels her to rise See. from yon cloudiess sky, ’ 

again, rome hours b-fore she is sufficiently rested. to begin ber work afresh, anc! Beams forth her angel-smilr, to check the bitter sigh 
to do over again all ‘hat had teen done the day before A laly who hinks that 
her servant 1s sufliciensly paid forall she endures. has never known what it 1 to 
set upin the dark of a cod withers morning, and to spend half an hour on her 
koees, labouring to produce @ polsh On the tars of a erste, which bars were 
burnt black yesterday, and wibbelberat Mack agtin to-day. Sure a lady has 
poner sofred from the dradgery Of a kitchen, nor from she srorching of @ 
meet pe to have to en ture either of which is sufficient to impair the constr: 

“wy wown, indepemtent ef all that wearmg of the sp.rits which per- 

eons exposed to such trials mest ever expericace, 


February hath twenty-eight alone, and all the rest have thirty-one ;” pens, 


recalling, by means of the jingle of words, what of itself had slipped our 
memories. 


“* Girls so educated are very much to be commi<erated. ‘They live through 





Thou terrible in beauty! bold thy way, 
Foaming, and full of wrath. Thy deeds shall be 
Graved on yon «ltar-piece of rugged rock ¢ 
And every worshipper who bows to thee 
Shall re-d the record, and indignant mock 
Thy tyrant charms : and henceforth, she who guides 
Some darling child along thy treacherous tides, 
Marking ‘he trophy thou hast turn 
From the fond parent's heart, sball turn away and mourn. 











IGHLAND SOCIKTY.—The anniversary di of this societ 

H place on Hallow E’en (ion inst), at the North Amores Week abe 
evrof Bowery & Bayard st., members can obtain the requisité ticket for themselves 
and friends, on application to the secretary. Gentlemen, who may feel an interest 
in the society, or, the associations inseparable from the imes in the “ , 
Cakes ” on that evening, are 1equested to apply for the tickets to e:ther of the pms 
committee: James Drysdale, vet. sur. J. F. Campbell. Union House ; or to W 
R: ss, Architect. Dinner will be on the table at 1-2 past6 P.M. The itebe, 
will meet fully dressed in the garb of the Geal, tojoin in the song and the shell + 
the music of their native pipe. Oct.-2t j 


FPNHE DELUGE, a large Historical Painting, by Anelli, is now exhibiting at hig 
Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Atheneum—Price of admissi 
25c.; season Tickets 50c., open from ¥ A.M. tol0 P.M. * (Oct. 22 6t*.) 


F MR. WM. DAVIES, who left this city for Charleston in January, 1834, will 
send to'the British Consul’s office, New York, he will receive information of es. 
sequence. Oct. 22-3t.] 


ANTED—A Governess to proceed to Virginia. Her duties will not og 

arduous, and her situation will be made agreeable. She will be expected th 
teach the elementary branches of education, together with music and French. Ad 
dress post-paid, the Editor of this paper. Oct. 8-3¢. 


Mc: LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the, celebrated Henri Herz (pianist te 
the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of N ew York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refor. 
ringto Rt, Rey. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, } Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor. 
cester § Duntiam, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. Oct. 1—3m*] 


ITY OF THE FALLS.—The proprietors of the grounds adjoining the Falls 
of Niagara, having by the terms of their association, made a division of the 

property, and agreed to sell by public auetinn, the following valuable Hotels, houses 
and premises, which are so weil known, t any description is unnecessary, and 
would merely observe that the proposed ilway. from Chippewa, to Queenston, 
(where the chain suspension Bridge 4 the Niagura is proposed to be built) will be 
finished past the Ontario House, and to the Pavilion, early in the ensuing pring, 
from whence great advantages wi!l necessarily arise to the pre mises, 
The proprietors, therefore, will sell hy public auction, on the premises, upoa 
Tuesday, the eighth day of November next—all that and those, the Ontario 
House Hotel, with the stables, sheds, outbuildings, garden, and orchard, therete 
belonging, comprising about 2 1-2 acres, more or less, extending from the road in 
front to toe matn street or Concession read in the rear. 
As also the Pavilion Hotel, and ground reserved for the same, comprising upwards 
of one acre as set forth on the Map. 
As also the Bath House, and assembly room, lately Luilt in a most substantial 
manner with various accommodations, as will appear upon examinati: nr, 
Terms, one fifih of the purchase money at time of sale, remainder in five yearly 
payments with interest yearly on the principal. 
After the sale of said premises, will be sold the furniture in the Pavilion Hotel, and 
Bath House, consisting of beds, bedding, carpets, tables, chairs, sofas, locking 
glasses, Delph glasses, &c. &c. &c. 

All sums under £12, 10s. cash, all above, six months credit on appprovwed securi 
with interest. (Oct. 1.] SAMUEL STREET. Trenswer. 

HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in D. ntal Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, Nv. § 
Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan .10.-1v. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 
commencing on the 3! th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVER PCOL. 
Ship Garrich—12th Deeen ber. 


New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—3%th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
Ship Siddons— 12th Felivary. 





























New Ship Siddon+—301h December. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th Janu: ry. Ship Sheridan—12:h March. 
These shiys are of the first class, upwards of 500 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed will unusval comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been takén in the arrsneement of their scecn mo- 
dations. The price of passage hence 1s $150. for which anple stores, ine lee irg 
wines, &c will be provided, These ships will be con manrded ly experi need nase 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction, Meinker the coy teine 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, per els cr perl ages 
sent by them unless regular bills of lading are signed ete: For trea ht or pase 
sage apply to E. K. CCLLINS. 74 South Street. New York, or to 
Sept.l7—ly] WM.& JAS. BKOWN & CO. Liverpeol. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from ens) J Sailing from 
ew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept.!,/Feb. 16, June !6,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, os | © -O *.-os "96. ©-96.--S-96, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, “© 16, “ 16,).Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, * 24, * 24) * Bo gl oe gt 
Europe, Marshall, jFeb. 1, Junel,Qct. 1,) ‘* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, a a ee ee 
Columbus, obb, "sf © 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, S° Pe Fe Ee Beet 1h S58 
South America, /|Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,, “* 16, “ 16, “ 1 
Napoleon, Smith, eg, gH Ble ag te a4 oe og? 
“ngland, Waite, “16, * 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept.!,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | “* 24, “ 24, * 247 * 8 ** g * g 
Orpheus, Bursicy, Aprill, Aug. l, Dec.1,J “* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
In‘iependence, Nye, 7A SF Odi Bho? Go? 
North Amer‘ca, Dixey, “16, “* 16, “* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1b 
Virginian Harris, "sh a a. h Sl lCUre!h Um CUS 














, , 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe,South America, Eng- 
iand, Orpheus, North Amer‘ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpo«!, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded hy men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding and stores, shallte of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will he responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Shetheld, United Sta-es, St. Andrew, and Virgiaian, 
S, WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y, 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. waehonn Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS.,CRARY & Co.,Laverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 

[To sail on the Ist, 10th,and 20th of every month. ] 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctuslly from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Lotdow on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 














Ships. asters. |Days of Sailing from)Days of Swiliny from 
Vew- ¥ va | London,  Pririsnvuth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.7, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, " — “ 
Westminster, George Moore, o June 17, June26, 
81. James, \Wm.S. Sebor, Sept. l, o. 3, July 1, 
M. diator, {H.L.Champlin,: a ee July 7, - 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| ora vei * - 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, Oct. 1, oO, Aug. !, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, * 186, Avg. 7, “ wy 
Philddelphia, \E. E. Morgan, 7. o° 3% * 20, 
President, J.M.ChLadwick)} Nov. |, *' 27,.. Sept.i, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, | be Sept. 7, ~ 
These ships are all ofthe ficst class about 6€0tons burthen,and are commanded 


by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c are of the best descripti'n. The price of cabin passage 's now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Winet and Liquors. Neith: r the cop- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of oding are signed the refor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD. 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement forthe 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowing order, viz :— : 














Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 

ha ote + ae —— Ivy 16 

Havre C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8,/Dee. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, ewe Nov. &, ” 24, June 16 bee 16, i 8, Avg. ‘ 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,) Feb, 24, June 24, Ort. 24 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson, Nov.!6, Mar. 8, Jure 24jJan, 1. Aprd 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “* 24, _ “* 16, July 8, “ 8, May I, “* i6, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. f,June i, Ot. 1,)Mar.24, July 24, Nev.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16,\Jan. 16,May 8 pt. I, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘S16, April 8, “ 24,)Feb. 1, “16, “ Be 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “24, “* 16, Aug. &) “* 8, June t, “ 16, 
Erie J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, “* 16, “ 8. Oc. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt) “ 16,May 8, “ 24,Mar. 1, “ 16, 0 &. 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16,Sept. 8! “ 8, July 1, 16, 
France, @. Funk. [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Atbary, J, Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.t6, Mar. 16 July 8 Bes. l, 





Hivessel ofthe firstclags and ably commanded, wit! elegent accon Bb O- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be requité d for comfort and ee ~— 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Gocds sent te ¢ ither ott e 
aubecibers at New York, wil’ be forwarded by their packets, free of alicharger erce 
the expenses retually —— AOL. TON. POX & LIVINGSTON, 22 atte 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 4f Sowl et 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, ¥ Tontie Buildings. 


These are a 























